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THE KINDERGARTEN. 



A SHORT time before the year 1840 Froebel gave to his 
school at Blankenburg, near Rudolstadt, the name of 
" Kindergarten;" he said the object he aimed at was : 

*^To take the oversight of children before they are 
ready for school-life, to exert an influence over their 
whole being in correspondence with its nature ; to 
strengthen their bodily powers; to exercise their senses; 
to employ the awakening mind; to make them thought- 
fully acquainted with the world of nature and of man; 
to guide their heart and soul in a right direction, and 
lead them to the Origin of all life and to union with 
Him." 



IMPORTANT DATES. 

1782. April 31, Fredricli Froebel, born. 

1797. Is put under the instruction of a forester. 

1799. Goes to Jena as a student. 

1801. Becomes a farmer. 

1802. Receives position of actuary of the forest department. Goes 
to Bamberg. 

1804. Is agricultural secretary in Bayreuth and then in Gross- 
Milchow. 



THE KINDERGARTEN. 



1805. Goes to Frankfort-on-the-Main to become an architect; be- 
comes a teacher in the model school; goes for two week to Pes- 
talozzi at Yverdun. 

1807. Becomes an instructor in a family near Frankfort. 

1808. (Joes with his pupils to Pestalozzi. 

1810. Returns to Frankfort. 

1811. Studies in G5ttingen. 

1812. Goes to University at Berlin; enlists. 

1814. Becomes an assistant in the Museum of Mineralogy at 
Berlin. 

1816. Nov. 16, opens his educational institution at Griesheim. 

1817. Transfers this to Kielhan and is joined by his friends Mid- 
dendorf and Langethal. 

1818. Sept. 20, marries Miss Hoffmeister. 
1820. Is joined by his friend Christian Ludwig. 

1820-26. Writes various pamphlets explanatory of his ideas and 
methods. 

1828. Is joined by his friend Barop. 

1831. Opens an educational establishment at Wartensee, Switzer- 
land. 

1833. Goes with his wife to Willisau, Switzerland, and has charge 
of young teachers. 

1835. With Langethal undertakes charge of an orphan house in 
Burgdorf. 

1836. Goes with his wife to Berlin. 

1837. Opens an educational institute in Blankenburg, which he 
names, some time after. Kindergarten. 

1839. Goes with Middendorf to Dresden; his wife dies. 

1840. Opens the Universal German Kindergarten in Ajction; re- 
moves it to Kielhan; travels to explain and establish Kinder- 
gartens. 

1847. (Joes to Liebenstein, visits Hamburg. 

1851. Marries Louise Levin. 

1852. Invited to Gotha by the Teachers' Assembly. 
1852. Jime 21, his death occurs. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



' The contributions which Froebel has made to educa- 
tional art stamp him as a' genius. It is extremely 
doubtful whether he would have been able to haye de- 
veloped his ideas had he not met Pestalozzi. He was 
waiting for some one that could direct his thought. 
Fortunately Pestalozzi was at work at Yverdun, and 
thither he went and came back a changed man; it was, 
he says *^ an inspiring time ;'^ ever after he was devoted 
to education. Now began his lifelong struggles to un- 
fold his ideas for educating young children. This needed 
years; it needed experiment after experiment; it needed 
the aid of other gifted men. 

The genesis of FroebeFs thought can be best studied 
by reading his autobiography in his letter to the Duke 
of Meiningen, and this is given in this volume. The 
translation of this letter by Miss Lucy Wheelock u 
republished from the American Journal of Education, 
edited by Henry Barnard, LL.D.* 

* We ought not to omit to pay a tribute to Dr. Barnard for Lis 
ceaseless efforts to place before the teachers of America the most 
valuable materials relating to education. It has been to him a 
work of love; he is an educator by nature; he specially fitted him 
self for his work by culture and experience; he devoted his life 
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Prof. Joseph Payne, in his lecture before the College 
of Preceptors of London, Feb. 24, 1824, gives a clear es- 
timate of this remarkable man, and this we publish en- 
tire; it is most admirable. He analyzes the Frobelian 
idea of the child's development, and makes plain the 
effort to minister to that development through the 
Kindergarten (this we previously published in Payne's 
Lectures — a remarkable volume and one that no teacher 
can afford to be without). In gathering these materials 
into a volume, the publishers have in mind the great 
body of teachers who are struggling for ^^ more light in 
education.'' They will want to comprehend in as ready 
a way as possible the Kindergarten idea; they will want 
to know what Froebel thought and did. It is to aid such 
that this volume is put forth. 

It must be added that Froebel's method of instruction 
cannot be comprehended by reading this little volume ; 
some idea may be had, and that is all. To know it the 
teacher must spend a year, at least, in such an institution 
as the model Kindergarten in New York city, under 
the direction of Prof. John Kraus and Mrs. Boelte-Kraus. 
Here tlie teacher listens to expositions daily of Froebel's 
ideas, and daily puts them in practice by teaching with 
Madam Boelte-Kraus in her classes. In this way the 
teacher is trained to teach in accordance with the Kin- 



and a handsoir.e fortune to the dissemination of educational knowl- 
edge. His publications cover over forty large volumes, and those 
who wish to study education must turn to them; especially those 
who are studying the Kindergarten will want the collection en- 
titled " Papers on the Kindergarten," 700 pages, $3.50. His ad- 
dress is Hartford, Conn. 
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dergarten methods. It cannot be learned by reading a 
book. 

It is a hopeful sign that the contempt that the Kin-^ / 
dergarten first met with is fast disappearing. Many of 
the public schools are introducing the Kindergarten oc- 
cupations ; Kindergartens exist in nearly all the cities of | 
the United States. 

It is apparent that the teachers' profession is rising 
from the depths of apathy in which it has been so long. 
There is a spirit of inquiry abroad; in fact, the public 
is beginning to be amazed that the teacher knows so 
little of the eminent men who have studied the subject 
of education, that he owns no books and reads no 
journals devoted to education. This work is designed 
to assist in the comprehension of Froebel and to make 
the ideas of the Kindergarten known. It is earnestly 
commended to thoughtful teachers. 



. ^' 



PREFACE. 



The word Kindergarten means child-culture. A Kin- 
dergarten, then, is a child-culturing institution. It is 
sharply distinguished from the ordinary childs^ school 
by making culture or education the end, and not knowl- 
edge. 

A careful study of the child led Froebel to believe 
that nature strives to educate the child through play; 
she puts in the child an irrepressible longing for play. 
His energies seem to be absorbed in play. The unobser- 
vant mind considers play a childish weakness and strives 
to have the child get over it as soon as possible. Play is 
put in opposition to work, but a child^s play and adult^s 
play are widely different. To the child his play is an ex- 
periment that leads to knowledge. The observant mind 
sees that the child^s world is not the world of the adult. 
His world is one in which activity and joy are the main 
elements; his joy is a consequent on his activity. Hence 
he employs himself; hence his games, his plays, it is 
through play that nature develops the faculties both of 
body and mind in the child. A playing child is a true 
child ; play is his normal occupation. Froebel believed 
that nature was to be followed; he believed that by play- 
ing the child might acquire liiibits of industry, i^era^- 
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verance, order, regularity, punctuality, and a knowledge 
of the qualities and uses of things. He devised thirteen 
playthings (he called them ^^ gifts'^), to be used under 
the guidance of the skilled teacher, which he thought 
would effect a culture of the child's mind in a happy, 
normal, rapid manner. There are — (1) the six balls; (2) 
sphere,'cylinder and cube; (3) (4) (5) (6) building blocks; 
(7) tablets ; (8) (9) slats ; (10) sticks ; (11) rings ; (12) 
thread; (13) paint (shells, seed, etc., to place in figures). 

There are also eleven occupations — (1) perforating 
(paper); (2) sewing, embroidery; (3) net- work, drawing; 
(4) painting; (5) neat plaiting (weaving, braiding); (6) 
paper-interlacing; (7) paper-folding (8) paper-cutting; 
(9) peas-work; (10) cardboard work; (11) modelling 
(clay). 

Most of the latter has been introduced into primary 
schools. In fact, the primary school is being rapidly re- 
modelled. K Froebel had done nothing more than to re- 
move the unnatural methods of the primary schools he 
deserves a grand monument as the children's benefactor; 
but he has introduced educative methods beside. 

The methods of using all these gifts and occupations 
must be sought in works like Mrs. Kraus's. 
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In Lettbb to the Dtjke op Meiningen. 

Early Childhood — Loss of Mother. — I was born in the 
Thuringian forest in Oberweissbach, a village of 
Schwarzburg, April 21, 1782. My father, who died in 
1802, was then priest, or pastor, there. I was early 
initiated into the painful struggle of life, and a deficient, 
unnatural education exerted its influence upon me. Soon 
after my birth, my mother became ill, and, after nurs- 
ing me nine months, died. The whole outward direc- 
tion and growth of my life was changed by this painful 
loss. I consider this event to have affected, more or 
less, the phenomena of my external life. My father had 
sole charge of a parish, scattered in six or seven groups, 
numbering probably five thousand people; which, even 
to so active a man as he was — who, in his conscientious- 
ness, never forgot his parish — was very arduous work, 
especially with the very frequent religious services then 
customary. It happened, also, that associate charge of 
a large new church was given him, so that he was more 
and more drawn away from his home and children. 

I was much left to the servant, who understood how 
to take advantage of my father's preoccupation, and was 
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consigned by lier (certainly for my good) to my brothers 
and sisters, somewhat older than myself. From this and 
one circumstance of my later life, my indelible love for 
the family, and especially for my brothers and sisters^ 
may have taken its rise, and which, up to the present 
moment, has had a strong hold on my heart. 

Although my father was a stirring, active man, seldom 
surpassed in his relations as country pastor in education, 
learning and experience, yet I remained a stranger to 
him through his entire life, owing to these separations 
CLUsed by early circumstances. I had really no more a 
father than a mother. 

His Father Marries Again — Consequences. — Under 
these conditions, I grew to my fourth year, when I re- 
ceived a second mother through my father's second mar- 
riage. My spirit must have felt then deeply the need 
of motherly and parental love, for in that year should 
have come the Urst period of consciousness. I remem- 
ber that to my new mother I brought richly the emotions 
of a simple, true child's love. They were encouraged, 
developed and strengthened because they were good- 
naturedly received and responded to. Yet I did not 
long keep this joy — this good fortune. Soon the mother 
rejoiced in a son of her own, and now she not only with- 
drew her love from me for this one, but more than in- 
difference met me — perfect estrangement, which found 
expression in accent and speech. 

I am obliged to make this circumstance especially 
prominent because I recognize herein the first cause of 
my early introspection, my desire for self-knowledge and 
my youthful separation from other human ties. Soon 
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after the birth of her son, my second mother gave up 
the trustful and soul-uniting dUy '^ thou/' and began to 
address me in the third person, er, in a distant manner. 
As the word er separates everything, so a great gulf 
was placed between my mother and me. I felt myself 
already, in my dawning boyhood, quite isolated, and my 
soul was filled with grief. Dishonorable people wished 
to use this feeling and state of mind to the injury of my 
mother; but I indignantly turned away from them and 
avoided them when I could. 

Development of Inner Life. — Under such circumstan- 
ces, I early became conscious of my purely inner life, and 
the foundation was laid for that becoming self-respect 
and moral pride which has accompanied me through 
life. Temptations returned from time to time, and took 
a still more threatening aspect. Dishonorable things 
were not only demanded of me, but directly attributed 
to me, and this in a way which left no doubt of the im- 
propriety of the thing desired and the falsehood of the 
accusations. 

So I was led on powerfully in my early boyhood to the 
consideration of life and its inner development in oppo- 
sition to its external appearances. My inner and outer 
life, at this time, even in the midst of my plays and ac- 
tivities, were the principal object of my thoughts and 
reflections. 

Local Influences — ^Early Impressions. — The location of 
my parents' house had also an essential influence in the 
development and formation of my inner being. This 
structure was closely surrounded by other buildings, walls, 
hedges and fences, and was further inclosed by a court- 
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difference met me — perfect estrangement, which found 
expression in accent and speech. 

I am obliged to make this circumstance especially 
prominent because I recognize herein the first cause of 
my early introspection, my desire for self-knowledge and 
my youthful separation from other human ties. Soon 
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after the birth of her son, my second mother gave up 
the trustful and soul-uniting du^ *^ thou/' and began to 
address me in the third person, er, in a distant manner. 
As the word er separates everything, so a great gulf 
was placed between my mother and me. I felt myself 
already, in my dawning boyhood, quite isolated, and my 
soul was filled with grief. Dishonorable people wished 
to use this feeling and state of mind to the injury of my 
mother; but I indignantly turned away from them and 
avoided them when I could. 

Development of Inner Life. — Under such circumstan- 
ces, I early became conscious of my purely inner life, and 
the foundation was laid for that becoming self-respect 
and moral pride which has accompanied me through 
life. Temptations returned from time to time, and took 
a still more threatening aspect. Dishonorable things 
were not only demanded of me, but directly attributed 
to me, and this in a way which left no doubt of the im- 
propriety of the thing desired and the falsehood of the 
accusations. 

So I was led on powerfully in my early boyhood to the 
consideration of life and its inner development in oppo- 
sition to its external appearances. My inner and outer 
life, at this time, even in the midst of my plays and ac- 
tivities, were the principal object of my thoughts and 
reflections. 

Local Influences — Early Impressions. — The location of 
my parents' house had also an essential influence in the 
development and formation of my inner being. This 
structure was closely surrounded by other buildings, walls, 
hedges and fences, and was further inclosed by a court- 
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yard and by grass and vegetable gardens, entrance on 
which was severely punished. The dwelling had no other 
outlook than right and left on houses, in front on a large 
church, and behind on the grassy base of a high mountain. 
I was thus deprived of a distant view; only, above me I 
saw the clear sky of the mountain region, and felt around 
me the pure fresh air. The impression which this clear 
sky, this pure air, made on me has continuously re 
mained present with me. My observation was truly di- 
rected on what was near me in nature; the plant and 
flower world became, so far as I could see and touch it, 
an object of my contemplation and thought. I early 
helped my father in his favorite occupation of garden- 
ing, and received in this way many lasting impressions; 
yet the anticipation of the true life of nature first came 
to me later — to which I shall come in the course of my 
story. 

Family Life. — The family life, also, at this time gave 
me much opportunity for self -occupation and reflection. 
There was much going on in our house; both parents 
displayed great activity, loved order, and sought in all 
imaginable ways to beautify their surroundings. I had 
to help their activity according to my strength, and soon 
observed that I gained by that means in power and 
judgment. Through this increase of strength and rea- 
son, my self-organized plays and occupations gained 
greater value. 

From the free life in nature, from the external family 
life, I must now turn back to the internal one that I 
then led. 

EeligiouB Training. — My father was a theologian of 
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the old school, who considered knowledge and learning 
of less value than faith , yet sought to keep pace, as far 
as possible, with the times. For this purpose he took 
the best publications of the time, and carefully consid- 
ered what was offered to him in them. This contributed 
not a little to the genuine Christian life that reigned in 
our family. All the members of it were assembled 
morning and evening, even on Sundays; although on 
that day divine service brought us together for a com- 
mon religious observance. Zollikofer, Hermes, MarezoU, 
Sturm and others led us in these excellent hours of 
thought and communion with our inner selves, an(3 
tended to the inspiration, unfolding and elevation of 
our spiritual life. Thus my life was early influenced '^' 
by nature, by work, and by religious perceptions; or, as 
I prefer to say, the natural and primitive tendencies of x; 
every human being were nurtured in the germ. 

In order to develop later my view of the being of man, 
and for the sake of my professional and individual 
efforts, I must mention that here, with feelings deeply 
stirred, I resolved to be truly noble and good. 
• As I hear from others, this firm inner resolution often 
contrasted with my outer life. I was full of youthful 
spirits and the joy of life, and did not always know how 
to be moderate in my activity, and through carelessness 
got into critical situations of all kinds, and in my 
thoughtlessness destroyed everything around me that I 
wished to investigate and become acquainted with. 

Attends School. — Since my father, through his many 
duties, was prevented from instructing me himself, and 
especially because he had lost the desire to do it, from. 
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my causing him so much trouble in studies which were 
difficult to me, I was obliged to attend the public village 
school. The relation of my father to the village school- 
teachers, to the director of music, and the teachers of 
the girls^ school — also, the hopes that he cherished from 
the instruction of both — determined him to send me to 
the last-named. This choice, on account of the neat- 
ness, quiet, method and order which reigned there, had 
an important influence on my inner development. In 
confirmation of this, I will speak of my entrance into 
the school. 

School Methods. — As in that time church and school 
stood in interchangeable relations, so it was the case with 
us. The school-children had appointed places in the 
church ; they were not only obliged to attend church, 
but every child, as a proof of his attention to the preach- 
ing, had, on Monday (on which day an examination was 
held for this purpose), to repeat to the teacher some one 
of the passages which the preacher had used in liis dis- 
course as proof texts. The one most suitable for the 
childish mind was then selected to be committed to 
memory by the little ones. One of the larger school- 
children, at an appointed time, had to repeat the Bible 
verse to the smaller ones, sentence by sentence, through 
the whole week. The little ones, all standing, had to 
repeat the same, sentence by sentence, until the passage 
was perfectly comprehended by every child. 

First Entrance — Impressions. — I was brought to school 
on a Monday. The appointed passage for the week was 
the well-known ^^ Seek first the kingdom of God.'' I 
Keard these words repeated every day in a quiet, earnest^ 
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somewhat sing-song childish tone, now by one, now by 
the whole. The verse made an impression on me like 
nothing before or since. Indeed, this impression was so 
lively and deep, that to-day every word lives freshly in 
my memory with the peculiar accent with which it was 
spoken; and yet since that time nearly forty years have 
elapsed. Perhaps the simple child's soul felt in these 
words the source and salvation of his life. Indeed, that 
conviction became to the struggling, striving man a 
source of inexhaustible courage, of always unimpaired 
joy and willingness in self-consecration. Enough to say, ^ 
my entrance into this school was for me the birth to a 
higher spiritual life. 

Attempts to Give Key to His Inner Life, — I pause^ 
here in my recollections to ask myself whether I shall / 
dwell longer upon this first period of my life ; yet this | 
is the time in which the germs of my life unfolded — in ; 
which the heart crisis occurred — the first awakening of/ 
my inner life. Should the delineation of this earliest 
period be successful, the comprehension of my mature 
life and struggles will be easy. Therefore, I prefer to 
dwell upon it a relatively long time, and so much the 
more because I can then pass more quickly over the later 
periods of life. It seems to me as if it were with this ac- 
count and view of my life exactly as with my educational 
and teaching method ; whfit is set aside as the most com- 
mon and insignificant appears to me often the most im- 
portant, and it always seemed to me a mistake to leave a 
gap in what is original and fundamental. Yet I know 
well that by such a search into the hidden springs of ac- 
tion one may easily weary those who cannot yet see the. 
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whole picture clearly or comprehend the whole aim of 
the representation. 

Effect of the Songs. — Contrary to the existing regula- 
tion, I was placed, by the position of my father as village 
minister, in the girls' school. Hence I received no place" 
near pupils of my own age, but next the teacher, and was 
so brought near the largest pupils that I shared, when I 
could; their instruction, especially in two studies. At 
one time I read with them, and then I had to learn, in- 
stead of the above-mentioned Bible quotations, the 
sacred songs which were sung on Sundays in the church. 
There are two songs, especially, which shone forth like 
two clear stars in the dark and awful morning twilight ; 
*^ Soar above, my heart and soul;'' *'It costeth much 
to be a Christ." These were songs of life to me. I 
found my little existence pictured therein, and the pur- 
port of them so penetrated my being that in later life I 
have often strengthened and encouraged myself by what 
then enriched my soul. 

The domestic life of my father accorded perfectly with 
the school arrangement mentioned above. Although 
two divine services were held on Sunday, yet seldom was 
I allowed to miss one of these solemn occasions. I fol- 
lowed my father's discourse with great attention, partly 
because I believed I should find therein many references 
to his own ministerial, professional, and spiritual ac- 
tivity. I do not now find it immaterial that at divine 
service I sat apart from the congregation, in the vestry, 
because I was less distracted there. 

Effect of the Preaching. — I have mentioned before 
that my father belonged to the old orthodox school of 
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theology ; therefore the well-known, strong, highly- 
colored language predominated as well in sermon as in 
song, a language which I, in more ways than one, might 
denominate a stone language, because it requires a strong 
explanatory power to free the inner life therein contained 
from the outer covering. Yet, later, the developed 
power appeared too weak to influence the active life, the 
stirring, responsive strength of a simple, introspective 
young soul, one just unfolding itself — a mind asking 
everywhere for cause and connection, very often after 
long experiment, investigation and consideration. 

His Joy and Strength in Self-Activity. — Whenever 
the thing ardently sought was found, I experienced great 
joy. Among the circumstances under which I grew up, 
especially in my first childhood, External charms influ- 
enced me much. ^ They were early an object of attentive 
observation to me. The result of this investigating and 
inquiring observation, coming in my earliest boyhood, 
was very clear and marked, although directed not so 
much to words as to things. I realized that the passing 
influence of external charms gives nothing really lasting 
and satisfying to man, and that on this account they are 
not to be valued above conduct. 

This result affected and determined my whole life, as 
this first consideration and comparison of the inner and 
outer world, and their interchangeability, is the key-note 
of my entire life since. Uninterrupted self-observationA 
self -reflection and self-education is the key to my life, ] 
early shown and continued to the later periods of it. ^ 

A Great Truth. — To arouse, animate, awaken and 
strengthen man^s joy in and power for working continu- 
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ally on his own education had been and remained the 
fundamental necessity of my educational work. All my 
efforts and methods, as a teacher, are directed towards 
the awakening and fostering of this joy and strength, of 
\ this personality by which the human being first truly sets 
himself to work as a man. 

Effect of His Father's Preaching. — The hard, un 
pleasant expressions of an orthodox theology I soon 
transformed in my imagination, to which, perhaps, two 
circumstances especially contributed. I heard the same 
expressions an indefinite number of times ; for I lived 
also under the precepts of the confirmation instruction 
which my father imparted to his household. I heard the 
terms in the most different connections, whence finally 
the conception sprang up of itself in my soul. Secondly, 
I was frequently the silent witness of my father's earnest 
and rigid pastoral care ; of the frequent interviews be- 
tween him and the many people who visited the parson- 
age, to obtain counsel and instruction. I was thus 
again led from the outer to the inner world. Life, with 
its most secret impulses, and the words and opinion of 
my father thereupon, passed before my eyes, and I realized 
in this way things and words, deeds and professions, in 
their most vital connection. I saw the fragmentary and 
burdened, torn and dismembered life of man as it ap- 
peared in this collection of five thousand people to the 
observant eye of their earnest and resolute pastor. 

Discordant Life. — Matrimonial and family relations 
were often the subject of his admonitory and corrective 
conversation and remonstrances. 'J'he way in which my 
father spoke of this made me consider the subject as one 
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of the most pressing and difficult for man, and, in my 
youth and innocence, I felt deep grief and pain that man 
alone among created things should pay the penalty of 
such a sexual difference that made it hard for him to do 
right. I could find nothing to reconcile that within and 
without me which was absolutely adapted to my mind, 
heart and inner need. And, indeed, how could this be 
possible at my age, and in my position ? 

Harmony of Nature. — Just then my oldest brother, 
who lived away from home (like all my older brothers 
and sisters), came back for a time, and when I told him 
my delight in the purple threads of the hazel buds, he 
made me notice a similar sexual difference among flow- 
ers. Now my mind was satisfied ; I learned that what 
had troubled me was a widespread arrangement through- 
out nature to which even the quiet, beautiful growths of 
flowers were subject. Henceforth, human and natural 
life, soul and flower existence, were inseparable in my 
eyes, and my hazel blossoms I see still, like angels that 
opened to me the great temple of nature. I received 
what I needed : in place of the church, a natural temple; 
in place of the Christian religion, the life of nature ; in 
place of harmful, hating human life, a quiet, speechless 
plant life. Henceforth it seemed as if I had the clew of 
Ariadne, which would lead me through all the wrong 
and devious ways of life — and a life of more than thirty 
years with nature, often, it is true, falling back and 
clouded for great intervals, has taught me to know this, 
especially the plant and tree world, as a mirror ; 1 might 
say, an emblem of man^s life in its highest spiritual re- 
lations ; so that I look upon it as one of the greatest and 
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deepest conceptions of human life and spirit when in 
holy scripture the comparison of good and evil is drawn 
from a tree. Nature, as a whole — even the realms of 
crystals and stones — teaches us to discriminate good from 
evil ; hut, for me, not so powerfully, quietly, clearly and 
openly as the plant and flower kingdom. 

I said my hazel blossoms furnished me Ariadne's 
thread. Much was thus solved to me again and again in 
an entirely satisfactory way ; for example, the first life 
experience of the first beings in Eden, and much that is 
connected with them. 

Conclusions Arrived At. — Three crises of my inner 
life, which happened before my tenth year, I must bring 
out here before I turn to my outer life of this period. 
As folly, misconception and ignorance, even in the 
earliest epoch or the world, are presumed to have de- 
termined its ruin, so it happened in the time of which I 
now speak. My inner life was then very quiet. I said 
to myself, very determinedly and clearly, the human race 
will not leave the earth until it has reached so much per- 
fection in this dwelling-place as can be reached on earth. 
The earth — nature, in the narrow sense — will not pass 
away until men have attained a perfect insight into the 
composition of the same. This thought often returned 
in different aspects to me ; to it I often owed rest, firm- 
ness, perseverance and courage. 

Sees Truth is Held when Persons Differ. — Towards 
the end of this period, my oldest brother, of whom I 
have already spoken, was in the university. He was 
studying theology. The critical philosophy of that time 
began to illumine the doctrines of the church. It could 
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not but happen l;hat father and son were often of differ- 
ent opinions. I remember that once they discussed, with 
a lively exchange of words, some religious or church 
opinion. My father was excited, and on no account 
would give up. My brother, although mild by nature, 
was growing red, and could not resign what he held as 
true. I was here also, as so often, an unobserved listener, 
and I still see my father and brother as they stood op- 
posed in their war of opinion. It seemed to me almost 
as if I comprehended something of the subject of their 
strife, and that I must decide that my brother was in the 
right ; and yet there seemed to be something in my 
father^s view that was not entirely incompatible with a 
mutual understanding. It came to my mind that in 
every foolish idea there is a true side to be found, which 
often misleads to a convulsive, firm hold of the wrong. 
This view came out in my life more and more, and later, 
when two men in my presence contended for the truth, 
I learned to know it from both. On this account, I 
never liked to take sides, and this was my salvation. 

Putting on of Christ. — Another experience of my 
youth which had a definite influence upon my inner life 
was the following : There are constantly recurring, posi- 
tive demands in our church religion to put on Christ, to 
show Christ in the life, to follow Jesus, and so on. These 
demands were often presented to me through my father's 
zeal in teaching and his earnest life. 

The child knows no fear from the claims which are 
adapted to the childish spirit. As he receives to himself 
and recognizes the claim as a whole, so he wishes the 
fulfilment of the same to be entire and perfect. By the 
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so-frequent reeiirrence of this demand came to me in its 
highest importance, also, the great difficulty in the way 
of its fulfilment ; it even apj^eared to me that thelatter 
was quite impossible. The contradiction which I be- 
lieved I discovered in this way was oppressive to me in a 
high degree. Finally, the blessed thought came to me: 
human nature, in itself, does not make it impoBsible for 
man to live and represent again the life of Jesns in its 
purity ; man can attain to the purity of the life of Jesus 
if he only finds the right way to it. This thought, by 
which as often as I think of it I am transplanted to that 
place and condition of my boyhood, was by chance the 
last of that epoch of life, and so it may close the account 
of my inner development at that point. In looking 
back upon it, I see that it was the heavenly moment of 
my life. 

Is Misunderstood. — From the delineation of my inner 
boy life one might possibly infer a happy, satisfied outer 
life. Such a conclusion would not be correct. It ap- 
pears to have been my destination to set forth and un- 
ravel the sharpest and hardest contrasts and contradic- 
tions. My external life was, therefore, of an entirely 
opposite character. I grew up without a mother ; my 
physical condition was neglected, and through this neg- 
lect I had acquired many bad habits. I liked to be oc- 
cupied ; but often erred, in my awkwardness, in choos- 
ing material, time and place. So I often drew on my- 
self the highest dissatisfaction of my parents. From my 
aroused feelings, I was deeply sensible of this, and for a 
longer time than it lasted v/ith them, and so much the 
more because I found myself at best at fault in the 
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scheme, though not in the motive. In my mind, I saw 
always one side, viewed from which my doing the thing 
was not entirely wrong, still less deserving of punish- 
ment. In my opinion, designs were attributed to my 
actions which did not lie in them. 

Is Called a Bad Boy. — This consciousness first made 
me what I had the credit of being — namely, a bad boy. 
Finally, from fear of a severe punishment, I concealed 
the most innocent transactions, or shielded myself by 
false assertions, when I was asked. Enough, I early 
passed as had; and my father, who did not always have 
time for investigation, received the thing as it was rep- 
resented to him. In play with my half brothers and 
sisters, according to the mother's construction I was al- 
ways the occasion of all improprieties that happened. 
As the sympathy of my parents separated itself from me, 
my life separated more and more from them, and I was 
deprived of contact and union with men. 

Desires to Go from Home. — In this mournful condi- 
tion, I ardently wished a change. I counted my older 
brothers and sisters happy who were all out of the house. 
At this troublous time, my oldest brother, already men- 
tioned many times, returned home. He appeared to 
me as an angel of life ; for he recognized in and under 
my mistakes the human side of my being, and took me 
often under his protection, with my misdemeanors. 
After a short time, he departed again, it is true ; but 
my inner being was bound in the closest way with his, 
and, after his death, this love was the turning-point of 
my life. 

Life Away from Home. — The happiness of being able 
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to leave the paternal roof finally fell to my lot, and it 
was of the highest necessity; for otherwise the violent 
contradictions of my inner and outer life would neces- 
sarily have confirmed the bad reputation that had now 
attached itself to me. When I was ten and three-quarter 
years old, a new life began, quite different from the 
earlier one. (I permit myself here to make a compari- 
son of this my early life with my present, to show how ) 
the former is to me the source of knowledge, and ex- 1 
perience for the latter. ) 

As I, when a child and boy, strove to educate myself 
properly, accordiug .to the laws placed by God himself 
in my nature, although yet unknown, so I strive now in 
a similar way, according to similar laws, and by a similar 
process, to educate men — ^the children of my fatherland. 
What I attained by my exertions as a boy, with a certain 
degree of unconsciousness, man often gains with a certain 
degree of ignorance, not less truly, but generally under 
more favorable circumstances than those which I experi- 
enced in my boyhood. So life is to me, in its great and 
small phenomena, in those of mankind and the human 
race, as well as in those of the individual (although he 
himself arbitrarily distorts his life); so the present, past 
and future is to me an unbroken, continuous, great 
whole, in which one thing explains, justifies, conditions 
and demands another. 

My childhood taught me that when mistrust exists 
where confidence should be, where separation takes the 
place of unity, when doubt is active where belief in man 
should operate, sorrowful fruits must appear, and a bur- 
densome, oppressed life is the consequence. 
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(Joes to Live with Ms TTncle. — A new life now began 
for me, as I have said, very different from the former 
one. An uncle on my mother^s side — Superintendent 
Hoffman, of Stadt-Ilm — visited us this year. He was a 
gentle, benevolent man. His appearance among us made 
a beneficent impression on me. As an experienced 
man, he may have perceived the unhappiness of my 
situation ; for, soon after his departure, he asked my 
father, by letter, to give me into his charge. Consent 
was easily and gladly given. Towards the end of the 
year 1792 I went to him. His wife and child had died 
early. Only his aged mother-in-law lived with him. As 
austerity reigned in my father^s house, so here kindness 
and benevolence. I saw there, in respect to myself, dis- 
trust ; here, confidence ; there, I felt constraint ; here, 
freedom. While there, I had been hardly at all among 
boys of my own age ; here, I found certainly as many as 
forty fellow-pupils — for I entered now the higher class in 
the town school. This market-town lies in a quite broad 
valley, by a clear little stream. My uncle had a garden, 
near the house, which I could visit, and I was allowed 
to roam through the whole region, if I only appeared at 
home again punctually at the right time ; which was an 
irremissible law. 

Physical Growth and Play. — I drank here fresh cour- 
age in long draughts ; for the whole country wag to me 
a place of action, as earlier our farm premises had been. 
I gained freedom of mind and bodily strength. The 
eyes of our higher spiritual teacher never disturbed our 
plays, which went on in an appointed place before him, 
and were always merrily conducted. The frequent re- 
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action after play was often grievous to me, which took 
place because my bodily strength and activity were not 
developed according to my age, and my bold daring 
could never supply tlie quiet, vigorous strength, and the 
knowledge of its limit, which my companions enjoyed. 
These happy ones had grown up in the constant use of 
their youthful and boyish strength. I felt myself fortu- 
nate beyond measure when at last I was received as an 
equal companion in the play of my school-fellows. But 
what afterwards skill, purpose and life remedied in this 
respect, I then felt always a physical weakness at vari- 
ance witli bovish vio^or. 

That of whicli my former education had robbed me 
being supplied, my life became vigorous, outwardly un- 
constrained — and, as I am told, I have made this useful 
to others in a high degree. 

Freedom and Peace. — The world lay open to me as 
far as I could take it in. It may be that my life at that 
time was as free and unconstrained as my former life 
had been confined and bounded ; at least my youthful 
comrades of that time have communicated to me several 
incidents which make me believe that my gayety bor- 
dered on wildness and carelessness — so far did I, even as 
a boy, intend the outward acts of my life to be of a more 
simple kind tlian those of my contemporaries. My here- 
tofore quiet life in nature was now a more free and liv- 
ing one. At the same time, my uncle's house was a 
peaceful, generally a quiet one, so that I lived and grew 
in this direction also, and now consequently a true bal- 
ance came into my life. Thus in two places of culture 
I was quite at home, as formerly — although more fre^ 
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quently distraction of mind took possession of me — I 
mean, the church and school. In the latter, the hour of 
religious instruction quite captivated me. Like my 
uncle's life and character — ^gentle, kind, and breathing 
love — so were his pulpit utterances. I followed them 
entirely, and gave an account of them at the Monday 
repetition. 

Eeligious Instruction. — But the religi6u8 instruction 
of our teacher was most agreeable to me. In him and 
through him I received greater light and higher con- 
firmation for everything that I had explained to myself. 
I spoke later, when a young man, of the excellence of 
this instruction, to my uncle, and he expressed the 
opinion that it might be really good, but too philosophi- 
cal, and for this degree of advancement difficult to un- 
derstand. '^ For you,'' he added, " it might answer, be- 
cause you had already received excellent instruction from 
your father." 

This teaching sufficiently illuminated, animated, 
warmed, even inflamed me, to whom it was the thing 
desired, so that I was often deeply affected, especially by 
the representation of the life-work and character of 
Jesus. I was then dissolved in tears and a most decided 
longing filled my breast to be able to lead at once a simi- 
lar life. When I now hear reports of the youthful over- 
flow of my spirits at that time, I must believe that it 
may easily have led the superficial observer to the wrong 
opinion that all religious admonitions and teachings 
passed over me without making an impression. How 
incorrectly would such an observer have judged the truQ 
condition of my inn^r life ! 
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The School Instruction. — Reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, and religious instruction were well conducted in the 
school of Stadt-Ilm. Latin was miserably taught and 
yet more sparingly learned. 

Here, as in many similar schools, the element of gen- 
eralization was entirely lacking. The time I spent on 
Latin was not lost, in so far as it taught me that a course 
of instruction so carried on can bring forth no fruit in 
tjie scholars. 

Mathematics lay very near my nature. When I re- 
ceived private instruction in this branch also, my ad- 
vance steps were so marked that they bordered on the by 
no means small height of knowledge and ability of my 
teacher. 

(How astonished I was when in my twenty-third year 
I went to Yverdun for the first time and could not solve 
the problems which were there given to the pupils ! This 
was one of the experiences which quickly captivated me 
with Pestalozzi's manner of teaching, and decided me 
to begin mathematics anew according to his method. 
But of that later. ) 

In geography we recited everything parrot-like, used 
many words and knew nothing, for there was lacking in 
this instruction, also, the slightest connection with life 
aud any intuition, although we could name properly our 
colored market towns and little boroughs. I received 
private instruction in geography also. My teacher 
wished to go on with me in this branch. He gave me 
England to study. I could not place this land in rela- 
tion with the villages and country in which I lived, and 
so I received little from this instruction likewise. 
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Special instruction in German was not thought of; yet 
we received teaching in writing and spelling. I do not 
know with what orthography was connected. I believe 
with nothing exactly; it floated in the air. 

I had instruction, also, in singing and playing the 
piano; but without result. I mention all this merely to 
connect it with something later. 

Three Directions of Development. — My life during the 
whole time of my abode at my nucleus had three direc- 
tions : the religious ; the unfolding and establishing ofs. 
that which was expressed in my boyish play; and the j 
quietly active ideas gained in my nucleus peaceful home^ 
To this life I devoted myself fervently, without thinking 
what contrasts my outer life might show. My life 
passed, as that of my school-fellows, without a visible or 
perceptible control over me, quite unrestrained, and yet 
I do not remember that a base act was ever perpetrated 
by any of us. 

Influence of Manner on Children — Two Examples. — 
Something presses upon my thoughts now, which, as a 
teacher, I cannot leave unnoticed. We had instruction 
from two teachers : one was pedantically severe ; the 
other, the special teacher of our class, was humane and 
easy. The former never effected anything with the class ; 
the latter, what he wished ; and if it had been laid upon 
him, or he had known his strength and power, he would 
have been able to accomplish something great. 

In the little city there were two clergymen, both di- 
rectors of the school. My uncle, the first clergyman, 
was mild, gentle, and full of feeling, effective in his life 
as in his profession and pulpit. The second clergyman 
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was rigid, even hard; he quarrelled and found fault dis- 
proportionately much. The former guided us by a look. 
Certainly few would have been rude enough to deny any 
word of his entrance to their hearts. 

The long admonitions of the other, as a rule, passed 
over us without making any impression. My uncle was, 
like my father, a true pastor of his flock ; but a gentle, 
human friendliness guided him. The conviction of the 
truth of his utterances guided my father; he was earnest 
and severe. Bpth passed away more than twenty years 
since ; but how different the two congregations appear ! 
In one they are reckless, now that rigid control is shaken 
off, and, if I hear correctly, much unbridled license 
reigns ; in the other, the little city elevates itself to al- 
ways greater prosperity, and everything thrives from an 
inner culture as well as from a true citizen-like industry, 
I mention these things because the consequences laid 
hold on me as a life experience. 

Visits Home. — In this way I lived until my confirma- 
tion, a few weeks excepted, which I passed with my 
parents during the long school vacations. Here also 
everything appeared milder, and the thrifty, economical 
activity which went on there, into which I was led anew 
during my temporary stay, exercised a very beneficent 
influence over me. 

At that time I sought first in the library of my father 
the engravings, especially those which represented in- 
cidents in the universal history of the wold. One plate, 
on which was contained the representation of our alpha-r 
bet together with many others, made a very surprising 
impression on me. 
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By it I was 'placed in a condition to understand the 
dependence and the derivation of oar written characters 
from the old Phoenician letters. This gave me a dark 
intimation of the inner dependence of languages, of 
which I heard and saw much from my brother^s studies, 
and from pursuing the investigation myself. The Greek 
especially lost in my eyes much of its strangeness when 
I recognized these written characters again in German. 
The idea of harmony that I gained at that time had no 
effect on my life then, but a powerful one at a later 
period. 

His Beading. — ^At this time I read many kinds of 
juvenile writings. The story of Samuel Lawills made a 
lively impression on me. I wished a ring for myself 
which by a pressure on the finger could inform me of any 
objectionable design of the hand, and I was very indig- 
nant at the youthful possessor of this ring who threw it 
away in anger because it pressed him quite hard in a 
moment when he wished to do a passionate deed. 

His Confirmation. — The time of my confirmation 
passed, and this, like the preparation for it, was carried 
on by my uncle. I experienced in this the most effective 
and penetrating impression of my life — the threads of 
my being found their point of unity and rest at that 
time. 

Choice of Vocation. — I was destined for some civil 
calling, and the question was now asked — ^f or what ? It 
was already decided by my step-mother that I should not 
study. Since two of my brothers had devoted them- 
selves to «tudy, she feared that by new expenses the 
property of my father would be too much diminished. 
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There is in our country a vocation which is frequently 
chosen by the most respectable and faithful parents for 
their sons. It is a situation in financial and mercantile 
affairs. The aspirants for this course have two ways of 
entrance : either the one who enters it begins with a 
subordinate revenue officer as secretary, or with one of 
the highest civil officers as servant. As my ability in 
writing and reckoning appeared to my father satisfactory 
and sufficient for this course, and as he also knew very 
well that it would lead later not only to a life free from 
care, but to property, he destined me for this calling. 
But the revenue officer who could use a young man of 
this kind gave reasons why he could not and did not 
wish to receive me then. 

Desires to be Amid Nature. — Something in my soul 
strove against either of these two resources, something 
which absolutely kept me from treading that path, al- 
though all kinds of inviting allurements were held out. 
My father meant well and honorably by me, but destiny 
willed it otherwise. Yet it is extremely probable that in 
this case an externally careless and happy lot would have 
fallen to me, while I now have to strive with care and 
poverty. Enough ; this course was closed to me. My 
wish and my desire were now considered. I wanted to 
be a husbandman, but in the entire meaning of the word, 
for I loved the mountains, the fields and the woods ; also 
I heard that to acquire skill in this department one must 
understand fully geometry and surveying. After what I 
had opportunely learned to know of the latter, this pros- 
pect was delightful to me. My father sought to find me 
aj)lace^ but the stewards demanded too much apprentice 
money. 
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Becomes a Forester. — At this time he made the ac- 
quaintance of a forester who had a great reputation as 
a geometrician and assessor of taxes. They came to an 
agreement, and a contract was made for two years' in- 
struction in forest matters, taxing, geometry and survey- 
ing. I was fifteen years old when I began, in 1797, as 
the forester's apprentice. He showed me repeatedly his 
many-sided knowledge, only he did not understand the 
art of teaching others ; also the business of water trans- 
portation did not allow him to devote to me the promised 
and necessary time for my instruction. So soon as I was 
clear on that point, my own peculiar life drove me to 
use the really good books on forest affairs and geometry 
which I found there. 

Studies Botany. — I made the acquaintance also of a 
physician of a neighboring market town, who from love 
of it indulged in physics, and he gave me botanical books 
by which I became acquainted with other than wood 
plants. I used the long time of the forester's absence, 
during which I was left entirely to myself, for drawing 
a kind of map of the district in which I lived ; botany, 
however, busied me chiefly. My church religion changed 
into a religious life in nature, and in the last half year 
I lived entirely in and with plants, which attracted me 
wonderfully, without, however, the meaning of the inner 
life of the plant world yet dawning on me. The collect- 
ing and drying of plants I carried on with the greatest 
zeal. This time, in manifold ways, was devoted to my 
self education, self information and elevation. 

Attempts Theatricals. — I now mention an incident, 
the most important to my inner condition. There is a 
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little country town a league distant from my dwelling- 
place. A company of wandering actors had arrived there 
who played in the princely castle. After I had once seen 
one representation, hardly one of the following remained 
unsought by me. The exhibition made a deep and vital 
impression on me, and this so much the more as a long 
denied nourishment seemed to be supplied to my 
feelings by it. These impressions were much more 
lasting and effective to me, as every time after the 
play I retraced my way home in a dark or starry 
night and worked over to myself the purport of the 
play. My interest led me to seek the actors, and 
among them an earnest young man especially attracted 
me, with whom I spoke of his calling. I congratulated 
him on being a member of a company which was able to 
cause such beautiful effects on the human disposition, 
and expressed also the wish to be a member of such a 
company. Then this honorable man painted the actor's 
vocation to me as a glaring and deceptive evil, and con- 
fessed to me that he had chosen this calling only by 
necessity and would soon leave it. 

Objections of His Father. — My father, to whom I had 
freely revealed my attendance at the plays, reproached 
me bitterly on this account, and regarded my actions as 
highly culpable, which contradicted greatly my own ex- 
perience, as I placed my play attendance beside my best 
church attendance. Later, as so often already, my 
brother was the mediator between my father and my- 
self. 

Roturns Home. — In 1799, St. John^s Day, my appren- 
ticeship was at an end. The forester who had now the 
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advantage of my activity wished to keep me a year more; 
but a higher purpose was awakened in me. I wished to 
carry on mathematics and botany more comprehensively, 
and would not remain. When my time had expired I 
left and returned to the paternal roof. 

Ill Treatment. — My master knew well that he hadno^ 
fulfilled his duty towards me, and in this probably op 
pressive consciousness he took a not exactly honorable 
course of procedure towards me. He did not know my 
private work, for example, the study of some elementary 
mathematical books which I was easily able to compre- 
hend. Besides, he was dissatisfied that I would not re- 
main a year longer. He sent a letter to my father in 
which he brought bitter complaints against me, and put 
the blame of my ignorance entirely on myself. This 
letter reached my parents^ house before I did, and my 
father sent it to my brother, who was preacher in a vill- 
age through which my homeward way led. Soon after 
I arrived at his residence he showed me the letter of ac- 
cusation. I righted myself by disclosure of my master's 
unconscientious way of dealing, as well as by setting 
forth my private work, and in a reply to my master I 
examined all the charges made against me and his con- 
duct toward me, so that I satisfied my father and brother. 
My mother saw, however, in the forester's verdict, the 
confirmation of her own views. The aspirations of my 
spirit, which already began to quicken into existence, 
were again fettered, and my life appeared again cold and 
hard. 

Goes to Jena. — It happened that my father had to 
make a remittance of money to one of my brothers, who 
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was studying medicine in Jena. I had nothing to do, 
and was appointed a messenger. Arrived in Jena, and 
penetrated by the active intellectual life, I wished to stay 
there. It was eight weeks to the close of the summer 
half year of 1709. My brother wrote my father that I 
could fill this time profitably in Jena, and, in conse- 
quence of his letter, I was allowed to remain. I now 
received instruction in topographical and local drawing, 
and employed tlio whole time on it. 

On Michaelmas Day I returned home with my brother. 
My purpose and spirit were aroused in many ways, and I 
expressed the wish to my brother to be allowed to study 
also. My father was willing to give his permission, if I 
knew how to plan the mean? to reach my end. I pos- 
sessed a very narrow maternal property, but esteemed it 
in3ufficient. I was still not of age, and so needed the 
consent of my guardian. When I had received this, I 
went, in 1799, to Jena as a student. My registration 
named me student of philosophy, which appeared to me 
very strange, because I had only thought of quite practi- 
cal knowledge as the object of my study, and had formed 
another idea of philosophy, which I often heard named. 
The word made on my dreamy, easily-moved susceptible 
life a very great impression, and its effect did not fail. 
The impression disappeared, it is true, almost at the be- 
ginning ; but it gave my studies an unexpected higher 
meaning. 

His Studies. — I heard lectures on practical mathemat- 
ics, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, mineralogy, botany, 
natural history, physics, chemistry, the science of 
finance, on the care of forest trees and forest matters, on 
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architectural and common building, and surveying. I 
continued topographical drawing. At first, the mathe- 
matical instruction appeared to me unimportant; later, 
however, I could not follow in every case. The lectures 
of my excellent teacher had not the same value that they 
might have had and would have had if I had seen in the 
sequence of the instruction and the progress of the same 
more inner necessity and less arbitrariness. It was this 
consideration that decided me against this process of 
teaching. If I felt it already in the pure mathematics, 
how much more must it be the case with practical matlie- 
matics, and especially with experimental pliysics. The 
experiments could not captivate me. I sought and 
wished to see the whole in its inner connection. 

In botany, I had a sensible, loving and benevolent 
teacher (Batsch). Through him, my insight into nature 
was essentially quickened, and my love for observing it 
made more active. I shall always think of this man with 
gratitude. He was also my teacher in natural history. 
Two ideas which he set forth especially laid liold of and 
satisfied me: first, the thought of the relation of animals, 
branching out on all sides; and, second, tliat the bone 
or framework of fish, birds and men is one and the same, 
and that of man is to be considered perfected as the 
ground type of all the rest, which nature strives to rep- 
resent in their subordinate frames. 

During my abode at the university, I lived very much 
retired, and economically. I appeared seldom in public 
places, and visited only my older brother, who was study- 
ing medicine at Jena during the first year of my stay 
there. 
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Pecuniary Trouble. — When I went to the university, 
my father had, I believe, given me the entire remittance 
for the first half year. My brother asked for a part of 
the money, which I did not need immediately. He 
hoped to be able soon to refund the sum. I gave him 
willingly the greater part of my little stipend; but, un- 
fortunately, I could not get the money back, and thereby 
came into great difficulty myself. Towards the end of 
the third term the pressure of my situation increased. I 
had become thirty thalers in debt to the proprietor of an 
eating-house, if I mistake not. When this man had 
made legal demands for pa3rment several times, which I 
could never satisfy, and had even turned to my father 
himself, but had received from him a very positive 
denial, I was threatened with imprisonment in case of 
longer failure to pay. 

Put in Prison. — And I really met with this punish- 
ment. My guardian, who still had some means at my 
command, would not assist me, because the letter of the 
law spoke against his stepping in as a partisan. I was 
the sport of the caprice of this inflexible man, and lan- 
guished as such for nine weeks in the prison at Jena. 
But, finally, my renunciation of any later paternal in- 
heritance satisfied my father, and I was freed in the 
summer of 1801. 

Eeturns Home. — I left Jena and my academical course 
immediately, and returned to my father's house. I was 
now just nineteen years old. Naturally, I entered the 
house with a heavy heart, a troubled mind and oppressed 
spirit. Spring, however, quickened and awakened all 
nature, and called back my slumbering endeavors. My 
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father now strove to obtain a suitable position for me in 
my chosen calling^o create, at least, an activity which 
should bring me nearer it. A favorable opportunity soon 
presented itself. A relative on my father's side had an 
estate in Hildburg which a steward managed. The 
friendship of this relation for my father allowed me to 
become acquainted with practical husbandry, under the 
oversight of this steward. 

Yet Misunderstood. — The misunderstanding with my 
father often painfully occupied my thoughts at this time. 
I had to respect and reverence him. In his extreme old 
age he was strong and sound in body as in mind, im- 
pressive in word and counsel and vigorous in action, 
earnest, and had a firm will, but was at the same time 
full of noble self-sacrifice. I knew that my father was 
old and near the grave — it grieved me not to be under- 
stood by him. 

Death of His Father. — After an abode of some months 
on this estate, a letter called me home. My father car- 
ried his anxiety for my future on his heart until the end. 
He died in February, 1802. I now stood free in this 
relation, and could determine my life according to cii - 
cumstances. 

Goes to Bamberg. — With this feeling I left home again 
at Easter of the same year, in order to take the place of 
actuary of the forest court near Bamberg. The place 
lay in a rarely beautiful district. My duties were light. 
After them, I could go out freely in the spring weather, 
and grow strong in mind and feelings. Although this 
officer, with his whole family, was a Catholic, yet he 
chose a tutor recommended by Professor Caius, who 
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had many excellent qualities, so that we were soon 
friendly. 

Becomes Land Surveyor. — In the early spring of 1803 
I left this place and went to Bamberg with the firm ex- 
pectation that the proposed government and land 
changes, and the projected land survey, would quickly 
give me an appropriate sphere of action. My expecta- 
tion was in no wise disappointed. I made it my aim to 
become acquainted with the land geometers there, and 
immediately received from one a similar employment. 
He had had much surveying to do and had it still on 
hand. He commissioned me to prepare the necessary 
maps because I had some readiness in map drawing. 
This gave me occupation for a longer time, which was 
compensated sufficiently for my needs. Now naturally 
with the new government the appointment of land sur- 
veyors was agitated, and tliose living in the city had to 
hand in plans of Bamberg as a test. I was not unac- 
quainted with such work, and prepared a plan with great 
pleasure and gave it in. My work received approbation, 
and I my reward ; yet as an inexperienced young man, a 
stranger, I received no appointment. 

Reads Schelling. — After this work was finished I was 
commissioned to measure a little estate. This business 
had for me weighty consequences. I only mention one 
point : the joint proprietor was a young Doctor of 
Philosophy who inclined toward the new school of Schell- 
ing. It could not but happen that we alluded to that 
which animated our inner life, and so it came to pass 
that he gave me to read Schelling^s ^* BruvOn or the 
^irit of the Age." What I read in this book influenced 
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me powerfully. The friendly young man, who was not 
much older than myself (we had already seen each other 
in Jena), saw my lively interest in the contents of the 
book. I had also repeatedly spoken to him of it. There- 
fore he said to me one day the following words, which 
were very strange and inexplicable to me then : ^^ Guard 
against philosophy ; it leads you to doubt and night. 
Devote yourself to art ; it gives life, peace, and joy." 

Set to Thinking. — I remembered the words of the 
young man, yet I could not understand him, since I 
looked on philosophy as belonging to the life of man, 
and could not comprehend how one could come into 
night and doubt if he followed quietly the inner life. 
His words made me turn my attention to myself, my life 
and endeavors, and showed two separate and very differ- 
ent ways of life. My friend, the teacher of the officer^s 
family, had in the meantime left his place. He told me 
that he was on the point of going to Frankfort and from 
there to France. I saw him depart regretfully, not sus- 
pecting that, some years later, life would bring us to- 
gether and he would directly decide my career. (Here 
also, as so often in life, separation led to unity and unity 
to separation.) 

Seeks for Occupation. — I pass over several essential 
influences for the building up of my character and moral 
life, and come to the end of my stay in Bamberg. I had 
now to think in earnest of seeking again a certain defi- 
nite work. I really stood alone. I had no one who 
could help me. I caught the idea from a paper then 
much read, '^ The Univerml German Advertiser," of 
advertising for a place and adding as a proof of my qual- 
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ifications some architectural and geometrical work to the 
illustrations of the paper. I immediately entered upon 
the scheme. For an architectural work I chose the 
plan of a nobleman^s castle in the country together with 
the proper out buildings ; for the geometrical design I 
chose a table out of the maps prepared by me earlier, 
which I completed. 

Advertises and Gets Employment. — In 1803 I sent 
these, together with my application for employment, to 
the paper named, with the request that the editor would 
add some approving words to my sketches. My work 
and testimonials won approbation. My request was 
gratified, and I received different commissions each of 
which brought something welcome to me. The choice 
was difficult ; but I finally decided on the acceptance of 
a private secretaryship with the president and former 
private counsellor of Dewitz in Mecklenberg, who now 
resided in Gross Milchow. 

Goes to Gross Milchow as Secretary. — In the rough 
and very severe winter days of February I journeyed 
thither on foot. The people, simple, active young men 
from Saxony and Prussia, received me in a friendly 
manner. I had never yet had the opportunity even to 
see the accounts of husbandry on a large scale, much 
less to carry them on, and here I had to do it by a per- 
fect and plain schemd by which everything was written 
down in the most exact way. This was of the greatest 
advantage to me, and thus I was able to satisfy my new 
employer, and especially his wife, who examined into the 
smallest things in the closest manner. The surround- 
ings of the estates of Dewitz were very charming. Good 
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fortune had led me at all times into beautiful natural 
regions. I constantly enjoyed what nature offered me, 
and she was always truly bound to me like a mother. 
When I had acquired some skill my business became 
simple ; it had a regular recurring weekly course, and 
gave me time to think of my improvement. My work 
on these estates was, however, short. 

Is Determined on Self-Improvement. — The direction 
of my life and mind was already decided, and a star had 
risen inwardly for me which I must observe. Therefore 
I could consider my occupation then only as a sheet 
anchor to be given up as soon as the opportunity was 
furnished to take up again my special vocation. This 
opportunity soon came. My uncle, who, like my 
brother, bore me in love on his heart, had just died. 
To the last he had thought of me, and charged my 
brother to do everything to give me a secure position in 
life, and to prevent my leaving the place which I had 
for a time, at least, without a certain prospect of a sure 
and better one. Providence ordered it otherwise. Di- 
rectly after his death, through the little inheritance fall- 
ing to me, the means were in my hand to fulfil the wish 
of my heart, the strivings of my spirit. So wonderfully 
God guides the destiny of men ! 

An Incentive Comes. — So though healthy in body and 
soul, head and heart, yet my spirit felt soon the need of 
a higher culture. The president had two sons who were 
trained in Halle in pedagogy. They visited their parents 
in company with their teacher. He was a mathemati- 
cian and versed in physics. I found him open andcom- 
jnunicative. He was so good P-s to name and point out 
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to me the manifold problems which he had laid out for 
himself for solution, and thus awakened my long slum- 
bering love for mathematics and physics. 

Goes to Frankfort to Meet a Former Teacher. — For 
some time my desire had turned especially to architec- 
ture, so that I was firmly resolve d to choose it for my 
career and to study it with all earnestness. The time 
when my present work could no longer satisfy me had 
come, and I asked for my dismissal. The highest out- 
ward inducement to it was this : I remained in corre- 
spondence with the young man whom I learned to know 
as a teacher in Bamberg, who had left that place to go to 
Frankfort and then to France. He now lived again as 
tutor in a merchant's family in the Netherlands, I im- 
parted to him my wish to give up my pjace and seek a 
position in architectural affairs, and asked him whether 
in the accomplishment of my wish I could not work best 
in Frankfort, where so much life and human intercourse 
were united. My friend wrote me that in the beginning 
of the summer he should spend some time in Frankfort, 
and if I could also come there, a conference on the situ- 
ation would be most advantageous. In consequence of 
this promise I took the firm and unchangeable resolve 
to step out of my place in the early spring and go to 
Frankfort. Yet where should I procure the money fo: 
such a journey ? 

Writes to His Brother. — In this difficulty I wrote 
again to my oldest brother who had so justly understood 
me, and asked for assistance. His answer came. With 
joyful trembling and anxiety I held it in my hands. 
^OT bh hour I carried it around with me before I opened 
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it ; for days I did not read it, for it appeared to me 
highly improbable that he would be able to do anything 
for the accomplishment of the wish of my soul, and so I 
feared to find in the letter the destruction of my life. 
When after some days of alternation between hope and 
doubt I finally opened it, I was not a little astonished 
that in the beginning of it the most heartfelt sympathy 
was expressed. The farther contents moved mo deeply. 
It contained the news of my uncle's death, and the an- 
nouncement that a legacy had fallen to me as well as to 
my brothers and sisters. 

Spiritual Advancement. — The die was cast. From 
this moment my inner life had quite a different significa- 
tion and character, and yet it was all unknown to me. I 
was like a tree that blooms and knows it not. At the 
end of April, 1805, with peace in my heart and joy in 
my soul, I left the struggling purpose and spirit of my 
former condition. The first days of a rarely beautiful 
May I i^pent in the best sense of the word with a friend. 
This very dear friend lived on an estate beautifully situated 
in TJckermark. In these beautiful but very quiet and 
solitary surroundings I fluttered merrily about from one 
flower to another like a butterfly. I deeply love nature 
in her color and jewelled attire, and drew near to her in 
my youthful gayety. When I first made the discovery 
that the landscape viewed with this feeling appears in 
heightened beauty, I expressed this perception in the 
following words: ''The more deeply we bind ourselves 
to nature, so much the more adorned she gives us every- 
thing back.^^ 

Visits bi3 Brother, — In May, 1805, I arrived on my 
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journey at the house of my brother, so often mentioned, 
who had now received another place as pastor. He was 
kind and full of love as ever, and instead of blaming 
me expressed his assent in the most decided manner. 
He encouraged me to follow my inner determination faith- 
fully and unchangeably, and wrote this sentiment in 
my album at my departure: ^'Man^s lot is to struggle 
towards an end. Be a man, dear brother, firm and 
decided. Overcome the obstacles which oppose you and 
be confident. You will gain your end. '^ So I departed 
encouraged by sympathy and agreement, strengthened 
and confirmed in my resolutions by my brother. ^^^ 

Arrives at Frankfort. — Just before midsummer I en- 
tered Frankfort, according to the agreement mentioned 
between my friend and myself. During my journey of 
many weeks in that beautiful spring-time I had time to 
become quiet and collected. My friend kept faith, and 
we worked together towards bringing on a favorable 
future for me. The plan of seeking a place as architect 
was firmly held. Many favorable circumstances also 
seemed to point towards its accomplishment; yet my 
friend was determined that I should insure my support 
by private instruction until something farther should 
show itself for the maturing of my plan. But the 
more decided the prospect became, so much the more a 
repressed feeling took possession of me. 

Begins to Desire Work for Others. — I began to ask my- 
self, **How can you work through architecture for the 
culture and ennobling of men ?^^ Yet I remained true 
to my resolution and began to work at my calling with 
an architect. 
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Is Invited to Become a Teacher — Accepts. — My friend, 
who was unceasingly active for the fulfilment of my aim, 
introduced me to a friend of his who was then head 
teacher in the model school just established in Frankfort. 
My life and aim was mentioned and discussed. I 
expressed myself freely. '^Ohl^^said Gruner, turning 
to me, ^^give up architecture: it is not for you. Become 
an educator. We need a teacher in our school. Make 
up your mind and you shall have the place. ^^ My friend 
advised the acceptance of Gruner^s proposal, and I began 
to waver. Then an outward circumstance happened that 
decided me. I received news that my testimonials, 
especially those which I had received in Jena, were 
lost. They were sent to a man who had actively inter- 
ested himself in me, and I could not divine by what ill 
luck the loss had happened. I therefore concluded that 
Providence had taken down the bridge of retreat, and 
hesitated no longer, but willingly and joyfully grasped 
the hand offered me, and was soon a teacher in the model 
school in Prankfort-on-the-Main. 

Festalozzi. — The watchword in education at that time 
was Pestalozzi. That word was also pointed out to me 
as mine, for Gruner when an under-teacher in the 
school had been Pestalozzi^s pupil, and as head teacher 
had written a book on this method of instruction. I 
remembered now that in my early boyhood in my father^s 
house I learned from a paper the following news: In 
Switzerland, so I understood, a man, Pestalozzi by name, 
living for forty years quite isolated from the world had 
learned to read, write and reckon by himself and his own 
Qj^ertious. This announcement acted beneficially on me. 
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I felt then the slowness and unsatisfactoriness of my 
own development, and this intelligence consoled me, 
and filled me with hope that I might supply the 
deficiency in my culture by my own efforts. 

Goes to see Pestalozzi. — It was natural that everything 
about Pestalozzi affected me wonderfully, and I formed 
the resolution of seeing this man, who so thought and 
strove to act in his life and work. In August, 1815, I 
went to Yverdun, where Pestalozzi had come shortly 
before. As soon as I arrived I was received in an 
especially friendly manner by Pestalozzi and his teachers 
on account of the recommendation of Gruner and his 
co-laborers, and was conducted into the recitations and 
left more or less to myself. I was still very inexperienced 
in teaching. What I saw elevated and depressed me, 
awoke and amazed me. My stay lasted fourteen days. 
I worked over what I could to give a true written account 
of how I saw the whole and the impression it made on 
me. I left Yverdun in the middle of October, with the 
resolve to return for a longer time as soon as I was able. 

Begins to Teach — When I returned to Frankfort my 
appointment was definitely confirmed by the consistory. 
The work which awaited me in the school was assistance 
in the preparation of an entirely new plan of instruction 
for the whole institution, which consisted of four or five 
boys' and two or three girls' classes, and was attended 
by nearly two hundred children. There were four 
regularly appointed and nine private teachers. The 
subjects which were assigned to me were arithmetic, 
drawing, geography, and the German language. I 
^^a^ht mostly in the middle classQS, 
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Has Found Ms Element. — Of the impression of my first 
instruction and school-keeping in a class of from thirty 
to forty boys, between the ages of nine and eleven, I 
spoke thus in a letter to my brother: '^It seems to me 
as if I had found something not known and yet long 
desired, long missed; as if I had finally found my native 
element/^ I was like a fish in water or a bird in the air. 
Before I carry farther this side of my life development, 
I must take up another thing which was more important 
for me by far as a man, an educator and teacher, and 
which was soon complicated with the first. 

Soon after my early friend whom I had met in Frank- 
fort had established me with Gruner, he returned to his 
situation as tutor. 

Becomes a Private Tutor. — Since it was not possible 
for him to present me personally to a family that desired 
suitable private instruction for their sons, he did it in 
writing, and several days before my journey to Yverdun 
his kind letter introduced me to this family. Instruction 
and education were desired for three sons. I saw them, 
and after they had gone away their personal qualities 
were pointed out to me, the method of teaching which 
they had formerly enjoyed, and its consequence. I was 
taken into consultation on the subject of their farther 
instruction. I had really not thought of education at 
all as an objective thing. I had indeed an inner dread 
of giving private instruction; but the trustful indulg- 
ence with which I was met here, and ttie clear, fresh, 
friendly glance which met me, especially from both the 
younger boys, determined me to give them daily two 
hours of teaching and to share their walks. 
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Uses Festalozzi^s Methods. — I gave them lessons in 
arithmetic and the German language. The first was 
soon arranged. I gave them according to Pestalozzi^s 
method. But I had great difficulty with the instruction 
in language. I began to give it according to the German 
grammars used then and now. I prepared myself as 
well as possible, and exercised myself in the most careful 
manner on what was unknown to me. But this way of 
teaching tired me. I could endure it neither for my 
pupils nor myself. Then I began to connect it with 
Pestalozzi^s mother book. In this way it went much 
better, yet this did not satisfy me. In numbers, by the 
use of the tables in Pestalozzi^s book, I reached the same 
result which I had seen in Switzerland. My pupils often 
had the solution almost before the last word of the prob- 
lem was spoken. In our walks I exerted myself to enter 
into the life of the children and to further it. I lived my 
own early life once again, but in an improved form, and 
it now became clear to me in its individuality and its 
universality. I now devoted all my thought and all my 
work to building up and educating men. 

Life in School. — My life in the school with my pupils, 
excellent fellow-teachers, and occasional visitors was also 
very elevating and beneficial. Favored by the situation 
of the school building the scholars could exercise freely 
and play in the court and garden, and so an important 
means was given to the teachers of growing inwardly 
with their pupils. All voluntarily resolved that once a 
week each teacher should go with his pupils into the 
open air. Each one chose a lasting or temporary 
occupation with them as it suited him. I busied my 
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class especially with the plant world. As teacher of 
geography I used this opportunity to bring them to the 
contemplation and comprehension of the earth's surface, 
connected the instruction in geography with the view 
thus obtained, and let it grow out of it. I took every- 
thing according to nature, and drew the picture imme- 
diately, diminished in size, on an even surface of ground 
or sand chosen for the purpose. 

Studies Geography. — When the picture was firmly 
grasped and imprinted, we drew it in school on a black- 
board lying horizontally. It was sketched first by the 
the teacher and pupils together, then made an exercise 
for every scholar. Oar representations of the earth's 
surface had at first a spherical form like the apparent 
horizon. At the first public examination which the 
school gave, I was so fortunate as not only to rejoice in* 
the undivided approbation of the parents present, but 
especially of my superiors, and they said geography 
should be so taught. The child must first learn to know 
his surroundings before he goes into the distance. The 
scholars were at home in the vicinity of the city as in 
their own rooms, and noticed quickly and promptly 
every relation of the surface of their district. In teach- 
ing numbers I did not have the lower, but only the 
middle classes. As teacher of this I received encouras:- 
ing approbation. 

Pleasure and Independence of Pupils. — I had not only 
the joy of attaining results which perfectly satisfied the 
examiners, but I saw that my pupils worked with pleasure, 
zeal, and independence. Concerning my own life and 
efforts at that time I expressed myself in the following 
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words: **I wish to cultivate men who stand rooted in 
nature with their feet in God^s earth, whose heads reach 
toward and look into the heavens, whose hearts unite 
the richly formed life of earth and nature, and the purity 
and peace of heaven — God's earth and God's heaven/' 

Leaves the School. — Often now the wish arose to be 
released from my engagement to the model school. I 
had pledged myself to remain in it as teacher at least for 
three years. The celebrated head teacher Graner knew 
enough of human nature to see that such an active man 
as I could not work well in such an institute as that of 
which he was the head, and I was released from my 
obligation. My departure from the school was decided, 
and I could develop myself again freely and uncon- 
strainedly. 

Becomes a Tutor. — The three boys to whom I had given 
private instruction in numbers and language now needed 
a teacher on account of the departure of their former 
tutor. The task of seeking a teacher in the circle of 
my acquaintance was given me as being best acquainted 
with the character and needs of those children. I 
earnestly turned in all directions, and among others to 
my oldest brother. I divulged to him the qualifications 
which appeared to me necessary for a teacher. He wrote 
me decidedly and simply. He could not propose a 
teacher such as I wished for the relations pointed out, 
and did not believe that I would find one; for the pure 
inner life would be lacking in one possessing knowledge 
and the outside experience of life; the care and recogni- 
tion of the same in another who possessed this. 

So the thing stood for several months, when in my deep 
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love for the boys and anxiety for their education I 
sought to place myself in the parent's place. This 
decided me to become their teacher myself. After a 
very hard struggle 1 expressed my resolution. It was 
thankfully received, and understood as I gave it. As 
my choice and decision were connected with a deep inner 
struggle, so was also my initiation into the place. There 
were two unchangeable things in our contract. One 
was that I should never be obliged to reside with my 
pupils in the city, and that from the first they should be 
freely given up to me. I entered this, my new educa- 
tional work, in July, 1807. I was now really twenty- 
five years old, but my development was several years 
younger. I could not feel myself so old, nor had I a con- 
sciousness of my age. 

Thinking about Education. — The highest activity for 
education and instruction began in me. The first thing 
which occupied me was the distinct feeling that to live 
one's self is the true and proper education. Then the 
questions: what is education, and what do the means of 
elementary instruction set forth by Pestalozzi signify ? 
What is principally the object of instruction ? To 
answer the question— What is the object of instruction? 
— I proceeded from the following considerations: \Man 
lives in a world of objects which act upon him, on which 
he wishes to work; thus he must know them according 
to their nature, their character, and their relation to each 
other and to himself J The objects have form (lessons 
on form), size (lessons on size), are manifold (lessons in 
number). I had in the expression outer world only 
nature before my eyes. I so lived in nature that artistic 
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or human works did not exist for me. Therefore it cost 
me a long struggle to make the consideration of the 
works of man a subject of elementary culture. It was 
for me a great widening of my inner and outer sight 
when at the expression ^^ outer world," I thought of the 
realm of human work. 

Ideas about Unity. — So I sought to make everything 
clear through man, through his relation to himself and 
to the outer world. The highest sentiment which came 
from me then was: ^^ Everything is unity; everything 
rests in, proceeds from, strives for, leads and returns to 
unity." This striving for unity is the foundation of the 
different phenomena in human life. Fortunately works 
on education appeared then from Seller, Jean Paul and 
others. They helped me partly by the agreement there- 
in presented with my views, partly by their opposition. 
What especially pressed on me at this time was the lack 
of an organized series of objects of instruction. Cheerful 
and free action springs from viewing the whole as a unity; 
it is made necessary by the being of everything and the 
life and action resting in it. 

Thoughts of his Early Youth. — When I now seek to 
make clear to myself the life and influence of an educator, 
the notes of that time meet me, freshly inspiring and 
cheering me. I now look back into that childhood of my 
educational life and learn from it, as I look back to and 
learn from the childhood of my natural life. Why is all 
childhood and youth so full of richness and knows it not, 
and why does it lose it without knowing it, and learn 
first to know it when it is lost? Must it always remain 
BO? Will it not finally — not soon — happen that the 
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experience, the insight, the knowledge of age will build 
a defence, a support and protection around childhood 
and youth? Otherwise what advantage to age is its expe- 
rience, to the hoary man his wisdom? What advantage 
to the human race is the experience of age, and the 
wisdom of the old man if it sinks with him into the 
grave ? 

His Teaching. — My first life with my pupils was very 
circumscribed. It consisted in living and walking in 
the open air. ^^t off from the influence of a city 
education, I did not yet venture to introduce the simple 
life of nature into the sphere of education. My younger 
pupils themselves taught me and guided me to thatj In 
the following year this life of my pupils was especially 
roused and animated, when the father gave them a piece 
of a field for a garden which we cultivated in common. 
Their highest joy was to give their parents and me 
presents of the fruits of their garden. Oh, how their 
eyes glistened when they could do it! Beautiful plants 
and little shrubs from the field, the great garden of God, 
were planted and cared for in the little gardens of the 
children. After that time my youthful life did not 
to me appear so entirely useless. 

Presents of Fruits and Flowers. — I learned what a very 
different thing it is for the care of a plant, whether one 
has seen and watched its natural life at the different 
epochs of its unfolding, or if he has always stood far 
from nature. Then when I lived in nature with my first 
pupils so cheerfully and gayly, I said to myself that the 
life of man connects itself with the care of nature's life. 
For were not those presents of flowers and plants the 
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expression of regard and acknowledgment of the love 
for parent and teacher, the expression of the child's 
own love and joyful childish thought? A child that 
freely and voluntarily seeks flowers, cherishes and cares 
for them in order to wind them into a bouquet or wreath 
for parents or teacher, cannot be a bad child or become 
a bad man. Such a child can easily be led to the love, 
to gratitude to, and knowledge of his father, God, who 
gives him such gifts. I assert that a child naturally 
guided needs no positive ecclesiastical form, because 
the lovingly cared for, and thereby steadily and strongly 
developed, human life, also the cloudless child's life, is 
of itself a Christ-like one. 

Life as an Educator. — I now turn to the recital of my 
life as an educator. What a young man gains in one 
year from nature when she lies clear and open before him, 
she does not give him when the vision is closed and he is 
separated from contact with her. Both these seasons 
give different results and make different demands. When 
more separated from nature he becomes more con- 
centrated within himself. The life of youth then 
demands material for firmly establishing itself, and lends 
to otherwise shapeless materal a living form. 

Made to Think as to Means for Educating. — My pupils 
soon came to me with this demand, from which arose the 
following self- questionings: What did you do as a boy? 
What happened to you to quicken your impulse for 
activity and representation? By what means was this 
impulse at that age most fitly satisfied? What did you 
wish as the end of this satisfaction? Then out of my 
earliest boyhood something came to me which gave to 
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me at that moment all that I needed. It was the simple 
art of imprinting on smooth paper signs and forms by 
regular lines. I have often tried this simple art, and it 
has never failed of its end. From these forms on paper 
we advanced to the investigation of the paper itself, 
then of pasteboard, and finally of wood. My later 
experience has taught me to know still other materials 
for making forms and shapes. 

Making Imitation. — But I must dwell yet a moment 
with that simple occupation of paper forms, because it 
occupies the child so entirely for a time, so satisfies and 
fills the demand of his strength. Man demands to know 
nature in the variety of her forms and shapes, and to 
understand it in its unity, in its inner activity and 
reality, and therefore he goes on in his course of develop- 
ment and formation according to the process of nature; 
he imitates in his plays her creative process. In his 
early plays the young human being likes to imitate the 
first activities of nature. Thus he likes to build, for 
are not the first solid forms of nature built? Let this 
intimation of the higher means of the free occupations 
and plays suffice here. From the love, zeal, persistence 
and joy with which children pursue these occupations 
arises a very important thing of a different character. 

Play — Activity — Gifts. — Play must necessarily bring 
a child into a deeper, higher communion with a higher 
existing whole. If he builds a house he builds it to 
inhabit it, like grown people, and to realize limitations 
and to impart something to others! Notice the fact that 
a child who receives freely gives freely if his heart is not 
smothered ancj dulled by the profusion of the gifts he 
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receives. This is inevitable with the innocent child. 
Fortunate is he who understands how to satisfy this 
need. That only has worth to a child at this time which 
he can use as a means of union between his loved ones 
and himself. This should be respected by parents and 
teachers and used as a means of awakening the instinct 
of activity and representation and unity with others, and 
therefore not even a trifling gift of a child should remain 
unnoticed. 

Seeks Pestalozzi again. — I strove earnestly to give my 
pupils the best possible education, the best possible 
instruction; this end, however, could not be reached in 
my condition at that time and with my degree of 
information. When I fully realized this, the thought 
arose that I should be benefited by a stay with 
Pestalozzi. I expressed this with great decision, and in 
consequence it was decided in the summer of 1808 that 
I should go to Yverdun with my three pupils. Thus it 
happened after a short time that I was there as both 
teacher and scholar, educator and pupil. In order to 
be fully and perfectly placed in the midst and the heart 
of Pestalozzi^s work, I wished to reside with my pupils in 
the building of the institution, in the castle so called. 
We wished to share everything with the rest; but this 
wish was not granted us, for strange selfishness interfered. 
Yet I soon came to dwell as near the institution as pos- 
sible, so that we shared dinner, afternoon lunch and 
supper, the instruction adapted to us and the whole life 
of the pupils. I for myself had nothing more serious 
to do than to allow my pupils to take a full share of 
that life, stren^henin^ spirit and body. With this aim 
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we shared all instruction, and it was a special care to me 
to talk with Pestalozzi on every subject from its first 
point of connection, to learn to know it from its foun- 
dation. I soon felt the need of unity of endeavor in 
means and end. Therefore I sought to gain the highest 
instght into everything. 

. Becomes a Pupil Himself. — I was pupil in all sub- 
jects, numbers, form, singing, reading, drawing, lan- 
guage, geography, natural science, dead languages, etc. 
In what was offered for youthful life, for comprehen- 
sive teaching, for higher instruction, I missed that sat- 
isfying of the human being, the essence of the sub- 
ject. 

Is Dissatisfied. — T>estalozzi^s views were very universal, 
and, as experience taught, only awakening to those al- 
ready grounded in the right. I revealed my feelings on 
this subject very earnestly and plainly to Pestalozzi, and 
finally, in 1810, resolved to leave Yverdun. In con- 
nection with the subjects taught, the instruction in 
language struck me first in its great imperfection, arbi- 
trariness, and lifelessness. The discovery of a satisfac- 
tory method of teaching the mother tongue occupied me 
especially. I proceeded from the following considera- 
tions : Language is the image, the representation of a 
world, and is related to the outer world through articu- 
lately formed tones ; if I wish properly to represent a 
thing I must know the original according to its charac- 
ter. The outer world has objects ; I also must have a 
decided form, a decided word for the object. The ob- 
jects, however, show qualities; language must, there- 
fore^ have quality words in its construction, These 
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qualities are necessarily bound up with the objects ; 
qualities of being, having and becoming. 

Play Must be Recognized. — I learned also to recognize 
boyish play in the free air in its power, developing and 
strengthening spirit, disposition and body. In these 
plays and in what was connected with them, I recognized 
the chief source of the moral strength of the young 
people in the institution. 

The higher symbolical meaning of play had not then 
opened to me, so I regarded it merely as a moral power 
for mind and body. The walks were like the plays in 
their moral influence, especially those in Pestalozzi's 
company. There is no question that Pestalozzi^s public, 
and especially his evening, reflections, in which he liked 
to exert himself to awaken and unfold the ideal of noble 
manhood and true human love, contributed most es- 
sentially to the development of the inner life. On. the 
whole, I spent in Yverdun an inspiring, grand, and, for 
my life, decisive time. 

Returns to Frankfort. — In 1810 I returned to Frank- 
fort. I had wished to enter a university immediately, 
but saw myself obliged to remain in my- place until July 
of the coming year. 

Goes to Gottingen.— In the beginning of that month 
I went to Gottingen. I arrived there in the middle of 
the half year, because I felt that I needed several months 
to right myself, to bring my inner and outer being, my 
thoughts and actions into harmony. Several months 
really passed before my inner life quieted itself. I sought 
to find how to place mankind as a whole in and outside 
of me, So I was led back to the first appearance of man 
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on earth, to the country where he originated, and to the 
first expression of mankind, his speech. The study and 
investigation of language formed now the object of my 
endeavors. 

Studies Hebrew and Arabic. — Learning the Eastern 
languages seemed to me the necessary object of my efforts 
and aspirations, and I forthwith began with Hebrew and 
Arabic. From these I wished to open a way to other 
Asiatic tongues, especially the Indian and Persian. 
Greek likewise allured me by its fullness, order, and 
law. .-^ 

Is Happy <p-I was now free. I was happy. I was 
cheerful, and peace reigned within and without me. 
As I lived alone through the day, I walked late in the 
afternoon in order to be greeted by the light, friendly 
rays of the sinking sun. I walked until nearly midnight 
in the beautiful suburbs of Gottingen, in order to 
strengthen body and mind. The heavens lit with stars 
accorded with my feelings. So the summer half-year 
liad flown and Michaelmas Day had come. My self-de- 
velopment had imperceptibly led me away from my study 
of language to natural objects. My design of studying 
nature in her first phenomena and elements again sprang 
up. But my remaining means were too small to continue 
longer at the university. Since I had nothing but my 
own mental strength I thought I could supply the means 
necessary for the farther attainment Of my end by liter- 
ary work. 

Eeceives a Legacy. — I began to be active in that di- 
rection, when my outer condition took a very different 
turn through an unexpected legacy. I had an aunt, my 
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mother's sister, whose sudden death put me in a condi- 
tion to carry on my desired studies in an unthought-of 
way. My situation was now highly agreeable, and I felt 
such a quiet joy and cheerfulness as never before. 
Physics, chemistry, mineralogy and natural history were 
my first studies. The study and investigation of nature 
seemed to me the foundation and comer-stone of human 
development, improvement, and education. The lectures 
on natural history at this university gave me a view of 
the fundamental forms, of crystals and minerals. I 
could not live an entire term more by my own means, 
but hoped to be able to assure my support in Berlin by 
giving instruction. 

Eesolves to Go to Berlin. — Therefore I resolved to 
go there at the beginning of the next winter term, in 
order to study mineralogy, geology, crystallography and 
their laws. After a visit of some weeks with my brother 
in Osterode, I went to Berlin in October, 1812. The 
lectures I had desired gave my mind and spirit what I 
needed, and unfolded in my feelings still more my con- 
viction of the inner connection of all cosmic develop- 
ment. For my maintenance I gave instruction in a then 
famous private school. 

Determines to Enlist. — Now came the year 1813, 
pregnant with fate. Every one was called to arms, to 
protect the fatherland. I had indeed a home, a native 
land, I might say a motherland, but no fatherland. My 
native country did not call me. I was not Prussian, and 
so it happened, owing to my retired life, the call to arms 
inspired me little. It was something different that 
^JJed j»e^ not with enthusiasm, but with a firm resolu- 
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tion to enter the ranks of the German soldiers. It was 
the feeling and consciousness of the ideal Germany, that 
I respected as something high and holy in my spirit, and 
which I wished to' be everywhere unfettered and free to 
act. Farther, the firmness with which I held to my 
educational career decided me. Although I could not 
really say that I had a fatherland, yet it must happen 
that every boy, that every child who should later be 
educated by me would have a fatherland, and that that 
fatherland now demanded protection, when the child 
himself could not defend it. 

His Eeasons for This. — I could not possibly think 
how a young man, capable of bearing arms, could be- 
come the teacher of children whose country he had not 
defended with his life-blood. This was the second thing 
that influenced me to my decision. Thirdly, the sum- 
mons to war appeared to me a sign of the common need 
of man, of the country, of the time in which I lived, and 
I felt that it would be unworthy and unmanly not to 
struggle for the common necessity of the people among 
whom one lives, not to bear my part towards repelling a 
common danger. Every consideration was secondary to 
these convictions^ even that which grew out of my bodily 
constitution, too feeble for such a life. 

Becomes Acquainted with Langethal. — At Easter, 
1813, I entered Dresden in order to join the infantry 
division of the corps of Lutzow at Leipsic. Owing to 
the retirement of my life, it was natural that I, although 
matriculated as a real student, yet stood far from the 
others, and really had no acquaintance among them, and 
so among my strong comrades, whom I joined in Drea- 
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den^ I could find no acquaintance, although there were 
so many students from Berlin among them. At the 
first day^s rest after our march out of Dresden, our 
leader introduced to me one of our comrades from Er- 
furt, as a Thuringian and fellow-countryman ; it was 
Langethal. Although a passing acquaintance at first, it 
was destined to be a lasting one. 

Then with Middendorff. — Our first march and halt 
was Meissen. We had already enjoyed, during the 
march, a beautiful spring day, and so we rejoiced during 
our rest in a yet more beautiful evening. Led by the 
same impulse, all who were students found themselves 
together on an open place on the banks of the Elbe, in 
the vicinity of a public house, and the old Meissen wine 
soon united us. We sat ^ome twenty in number, a 
merry circle, at a long table, and greeted and pledged 
each other now really for the first time. It was here 
that Langethal brought me his friend at the university 
of Berlin, the young Middendorff, a theological student. 
We were together until the middle of the beautiful 
spring night, and on the following morning we visited 
the magnificent cathedral of Meissen. Thus we three 
found each other, who from that time have remained 
united for now almost fifteen years, in a common strug- 
gle and for a higher life ; although not always in the 
same outer bond of life, yet in the inner striving for 
self -education. Langethal and Middendorff had a third 
friend among our comrades, Bauer by name. I became 
acquainted with him also at Meissen, I believe ; yet we 
first associated as friends at Havelburg. With him the 
narrow circle of my companions in war was closed. 
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Inactive Military Life. — My principal care was to im- 
prove myself in my present calling, and so one of my 
first endeavors was to make clear to myself the inner 
necessity and the connection of the demands of service 
and drill ; it came to me very soon and easily, from the 
mathematical, physical side, and strengthened me against 
many little disagreeable things which easily befell others 
when they thought this or that command could be 
omitted as too trifling. During the long stay in Havel- 
burg I strengthened my inner life, so far as the service 
permitted, by living much in nature. We friends sought 
to be together as much as possible. Our camping life 
was especially pleasant to me, because it made many 
facts of history clear to me. Owing to the fate of our 
corps, which was dislodged from the real theatre of war, 
and with the great aggressiveness of our military activ- 
ity, we passed, at least I did, our war life as in a dream. 
Only occasionally, as at Leipsic, at Dalenburg, at Bre- 
men, and at Berlin, we seemed to wake up, yet only to 
sink again into a feeble dream. It was specially op- 
pressive and enervating to me, never to know our real 
relation to the great whole, and to be able to say nothing 
satisfactory either of the reason or the aim of our em- 
ployment. It was so to me, at least ; others might have 
seen it more clearly and better. 

Obtains Experience. — The campaign afforded me one 
thing, however. In the course of the actual soldier^s 
life, I aroused myself for the interest of the German land 
and people; my exertions became patriotic in that direc- 
tion. Everywhere, so far as the exhaustion of my mind 
allowed, I bore my future vocation about with me, even. 
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in the few battles in which we took part ; there also I 
loiild colleet experiences for my future work. Our 
(M)rps nianthed through the districts of Bremen and Ham- 
l)iir^. Ilolslein^ and from there we came finally^ in the 
yeiir 1813, to the Kiiiue. Peace prevented us from see- 
ing Paris. We were stationed in the Netherlands until 
the breaking up of the corps. At last, in July, 1813, 
every one who did not wish to serve longer was allowed 
to return home and to his earlier calling. 

Expects to be an Assistant in a Museom of Miner- 
alogy. — At my entrance to the corps among Prussian 
sohliers, the promise of an appointment in the Prussian 
state was given me through the intercession of honored 
friends. It was a position as assistant in the minerA- 
logical museum of Berlin, under Weiss. Thither I 
turned my way as to the next place of my destiny. I 
wished to see tlie Rhine and Main, and also my native 
country. So I went from Dusseldorf back to Lunen, 
and from there through Maintz, Frankfort and Budol- 
stadt to Berlin. 

Longing Still for Peace and Harmony. — I left the 
army with an utter feeling of dissatisfaction. The inner 
longing for accord and harmony, for inner peace, was 
so powerful, that it j)ressed itself before me in S3rmbol 
and form unconsciously. With an inexplicable, anxious 
desire, I passed through many beautiful regions and 
many gardens on my return ; but I was always drawn 
from them unsatisfied. In Frankfort I visited a large 
garden ornamented with the most varied beauties. I 
looked at all tlie luxuriant growths and fresh flowers 
which it offered ; but no blossom gave satisfaction to 
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my inner being. When all the manifold beauties of the 
garden entered my soul at a glance, it flashed upon me 
vividly that I found no lily among them. I asked the 
owner of the garden, " Have you no lilies in your gar- 
den ?'^ He responded quietly, *^No/' When I ex-, 
pressed my surprise at that, he told me just as quietly 
that no one had ever missed them in the garden. But 
I knew, now, what I had missed and sought. Hov, 
could my inner being express it in words more beauti- 
fully than thus : You seek quiet peace of mind, harmony 
of life, purity of soul in the image of the quiet, pure, 
simple lily. The garden in its beautiful variety, with- 
out a lily, seemed to me as the many-colored life passing 
before me, without unity and harmony. I saw after- 
wards, in a walk, costly blooming lilies in a country 
garden ; but they were separated from me by a hedge. 
I must especially note one thing ; in the place where I 
saw the lilies in the garden, a three-years' old boy trust- 
fully drew near me. 

Arrives in Berlin — Assistant in Museum of Miner- 
alogy. — The first day of August, 1813, I arrived in 
Berlin, and immediately received the appointment men- 
tioned above. The duties obligatory on me brought me 
in contact, for the greatest part of every day, with 
minerals, those dumb proofs of the quiet, creative ac- 
tivity of nature, and the witnesses of the same. Geology 
and crystallography opened to me a still higher circle of 
insight and perception, and also a higher aim for seek- 
ing, aspiration, and striving. Nature and man seemed 
to me to explain each other, although in such different 
degrees of development. 
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Meets Middendorff and LangethaL — Although Lange- 
thai, Middendorff, Bauer, and I had during the whole 
war served not only in the same corps, but also in the 
same battalion, yet we were separated the last of the 
time, especially when quartered in the Netherlands, so 
that I, at least, at the dismissal of the corps, did not 
know to what region my friends had turned. So it was 
an unexpected joy to me when after some time I saw 
them all again in Berlin. My friends pursued earnestly 
their theological studies; I, my study of nature. So at 
first there was little contact between us. 

Volunteers Again. — Thus sped several monthe when 
life suddenly called us together again. It happened 
through the summons to war in 1815. Together we re- 
ported as volunteers. According to our earlier position 
and the will of the king we could enter immediately as 
officers. Soon each one of us was assigned to his regi- 
ment. 

But is Not Needed. — Such a number of volunteers re- 
ported themselves that neither state officers had to leave 
their posts, nor students to break up their studies. For 
this reason a counter order admonished us to remain. 
Middendorff, certain of his speedy departure to the army, 
did not wish to rent apartments for the short time of his 
stay in Berlin, and since mine was sufficient for us both, 
he came to me. 

Instructs Middendorff and Langethal in Teaching. — At 
first, owing to the different directions of our lives, this 
seemed to bring us not much nearer; soon a stronger point 
of union showed itself. Langcthal and Middendorff, in 
order to support themselves, accepted places in families 
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as tutors ; but so that their attendance at their lectures 
was not shortened. At first the work undertaken 
seemed simple to both ; but soon they found diftlculties 
in regard to the instruction as well as the education of 
the children intrusted to them. Our conversation often 
led us to these subjects, and so they turned to me with 
questions especially in regard to mathematical instruc- 
tion, and we appointed two hours a week in which I im- 
parted instruction to them. From this moment the 
mutual intercourse became active and permanent. 

SUPPLEMENT, BY W. LANGE. 

The Development of Nature and the Development of 
the Child. — Froebel was now truly encompassed by the 
treasures of nature. When he had combined the results 
of his unwearied investigations in the university, it be- 
came more and more clear to him that the recognition of 
the conformity to law and the harmony of nature was 
only so far of truth as it can be applied to human life, 
and thus effects its transformation. The more oppor- 
tunity our investigator had to watch nature in its de- 
velopment, the more he was impelled to compare the re- 
sults of this search with the conformity to law in the de- 
velopment of humanity in the child. Ever clearer to 
him was the the identity of the laws of development of 
the macrocosm with those of the microcosm j more and 
more important did this knowledge appear to him to be 
for the development of individual men, as well as for 
the race ; ever anew was his delight kindled in putting 
in practice an education conformable to nature. 

Leaves the Museum. — He resolved to give up his 
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position in the museum, and devote himself wholly to 
the education of men and children. His repeated appli- 
cation for discharge was granted him, after friendly and 
urgent remonstrance from Professor Weiss. The ques- 
tion now was where to find the natural and vital point 
of connection with his new undertaking. This soon 
appeared in his own family, for the war had left the 
children of his eldest brother fatherless. To begin his 
educational activity with these children was his plan 
when he left Berlin. He took leave of his friends 
Langethal and Middendorff, who had returned after the 
war to their theological studies, and with whom Froebel 
continued in the closest friendship. He did not tell 
them anything about his plan, but promised to inform 
them when he had reached something definite. 

Begins His Career at Greisheim. — In 1816, at the end 
of September, he left Berlin and found in Greisheim 
five of his sister's children assembled for education and 
care, and there and with them his great educational un- 
dertaking began. He had no outward means for carry- 
ing it on, nothing but this inward conviction and firm 
trust in its result. By the sale of a collection of min- 
erals he realized a few crowns, which he used for the 
adornment of his Christmas festival and the partial re- 
building of his little house. One brother took care of 
the maintenance of his two sons, who received education 
and care in the budding institution, and also for the 
maintenance of their charge. The mother, who in the 
beginning lived in Greisheim, took care of the fatherless 
nephews. 

Is Joined by Middendorff. — In the early part of the 
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year 1817 Middendorff, the youngest friend of Froebel, 
decided to aid him as far as possible in the execution of 
his purpose. He hastened, accompanied by the young- 
est brother of Langethal, who, at the wish of this friend, 
joined the other pupils, to Greisheim in April of the next 
year. The expenses of the young Langenthal were de- 
frayed by a responsible family in which the brother was 
house-tutor. Middendorff was in circumstances that 
enabled him to assist in the plan by practising some 
little economy. 

Frau Froebel goes to Keilhau. — Griesheim was not 
long the place of the new institution. The widowed 
sister-in-law of Froebel was obliged to choose for her 
place of abode the little village of Keilhau, which lies 
in what is called the Schalathal, an hour's ride from 
Kudolstadt. She purchased for her subsistence a little 
peasant's property. To be able to carry on the educa- 
tion of her children, Froebel and Middendorff followed 
her to Keilhau. Both men occupied a small tenement 
that had neither window, floor, nor stove, and, with nar- 
row means, these friends of youth had to contend with 
the greatest obstacles. A sketch of these privations, as 
heard from the lips of Middendorff, would be instructive 
and interesting. 

Langethal Joins Them. — In October, 1817, the 
elder Langenthal joined the two friends. In November 
of that year a school-building was put up in the widow's 
yard, but it could not be finished immediately. To- 
wards the spring of 1818, the number of pupils had in- 
creased to twelve. 

Feels Need of a Wife. — Frcebel was now thinking of 
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marrying, that his pupils might have a loving mother 
and superintendent of the housekeeping. It was his 
wish to bring home a motherly woman, who could un- 
derstand him and appreciate his efforts. 

Miss Hofmeister. — Such a being was his now dead 
wife, Wilhelmine, Miss Hofmeister of Berlin. She was 
the daughter of a royal Prussian counsellor of war. She 
was full of enthusiasm for Froebel's educational idea. 
As inspector of the Mineralogical Museum of Berlin, he 
had often in confidential conversations imparted to his 
friend Counsellor Hofmeister, and his daughter, what 
was moving in his inmost soul. The daughter had so 
often listened to the outpourings of his mind and heart 
with unspoken enthusiasm that she was now willing to 
follow him out of the throng and rush, the glittering 
halls and refined society of the great city, into the quiet 
village in which dwelt the man who asked her to give 
him her hand for the realizing of a great idea. If it had 
not been for her, the world would never have known 
Frederich Froebel as the originator of the Kinder- 
garten. 

FroebeFs Marriage. — On the 20th of September, ac- 
companied by one of her foster-daughters, Wilhelmine 
Hofmeister entered the Keilhau circle as wife, mother, 
and housekeeper. Shortly before his marriage, Froebel 
came into the possession of the yard in which the newly- 
built schoolhouse stood. 

Is Joined by His Brother. — In 1820 his eldest brother, 

father of his first two pupils, decided to give up domicile 

and manufactory in Asterode on the Nanz, and to devote 

^Jie activity of his family and his outward means to the 
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idea of his brother. Ho had so often carried his brother 
in his arms when a child, he wished now to live with him 
and associate himself with his thought, that bond which 
holds the world together most firmly. The development 
of the institution now made quiet, secure, and continu- 
ous progress. 

Froebers Writings. — By degrees appeared the follow- 
ing writings, which testified of this progress of tho 
world : — 

1. *^ Concerning the German Educational Institution 
at Rudolstadt,^^ appeared in 1819. 

2. ^^ Continued information of the German Educa- 
tional Institution at Keilhau ; '' Rudolstadt, appeared in 
1823. 

3. " Christmas festival in the Educational Institution 
at' Keilhau — a Christmas gift to the honored parents of 
the pupils, the friends and members of the Institution/^ 
appeared in 1824. 

Marriage of Langenthal and Middendorff. — On the 
16th of September, 1825, were betrothed the two 
friends of Froebel, Heinrich Langenthal and the foster 
daughter of Frau Froebel-, Ernestine Crispine, and 
"William Middendorff and Albertine, daughter of Froe- 
be?s eldest brother. The pupils of the Institute had 
made a path on the celebration of this festival, for the 
ascent of the encircling mountain, that the happy 
couples, in the beginning of this most important era of 
their lives, might be able to look down from that height 
on the result of many years of effort. There was inward 
and many-sided joy on that day in the quiet, peaceful 
valley in the Thuringian forest. This happy day was 
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followed by a second, an ascension-day in 1826, — ^the 
day of LangenthaFs and Middendorff^s marriage. 

More Writings. — 1. ^^The Education of Man;^^ the 
art of education, instruction, and theory practised at 
the German Educational Institution in Keilhau, by the 
author, founder, and superintendent, Frederich Froebel; 
appeared in 182G. 

2. Educational family weekly paper for self-culture, 
and the culture of others, edited by Erederich Froebel; 
Leipsic and Keilhau, appeared in 1826. 

Is Joined by Barop in 1828. — Another powerful fel- 
low-worker at Keilhau appeared in the person of Jo- 
hannes Arnold Barop, the nephew of Middendorff, mar- 
ried to the sister of Frau Middendorff (Froebel^s niece). 
After he had finished his theological studies in Halle he 
became a zealous cooperator in the Institute at Keilhau. 

Goes to Frankfort and Meets Von Wartensee. — Froe- 
bel made a visit to Frankfort in the early part of May, 
1831. He wish to confer with friends about his work 
entitled ^^ Ground Principles of the Education of Man.^^ 
It was one of marked importance for the further de- 
velopment of his cause. He met in Frankfort with the 
famous Xave Schnyder von Wartensee, well known in 
the musical world as a critical author, as well as an 
opera composer, and he was a friend and cultivator of 
natural history. Froebel was soon on terms of intimacy 
with him. Schnyder von Wartensee was often a witness 
of the pedagogic and didactic efforts of his friend. Un- 
der this influence he asked Froebel to found an institu- 
tion according to his principles at his family-seat, the 
castle of Wartensee, on Sempacher lake, in the canton 
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of Lucerne. Froebel joyfully seized this opportunity to 
spread further his efforts after a developing education 
conformable to nature. 

Goes to Switzerland. — The 20th of July of that year 
found him in Switzerland, and on the 12th of August 
he and Schnyder, with the requisite authorization, 
founded the first educational institution for girls in 
Switzerland. Schnyder then returned to his old occu- 
pation, and parted from Froebel with these words : ''\ 
have given you a new field for spreading your views. 
Now win the love of men, which shall never fail you.^^ 
The confidence, indeed the love, of men soon showed 
itself. 

Is Here Joined by Ferdinand Froebel. — Froebel was 
obliged to invite Ferdinand Froebel, his first pupil, 
who 'had just finished his philosophical studies at 
Jena, to come to his aid ; a call which Ferdinand 
joyfully obeyed. He came to his uncle as fellow 
teacher and educator on the fifteenth anniversary of the 
day on which he had come as a pupil. A year after, 
1832, late in the autumn, Froebel was requested by a 
society of fathers to plan out his Institute at Willisau. 
The society offered to purchase for the purpose the 
upper bailiwick^s castle. Nothing delayed the under- 
taking but the want of the grant from the authorities. 

Returns to Keilhau. — In the interval Froebel went to 
Germany, there to prepare for its establishment. The 
pleasure of returning to the old circle after six months* 
absence was very great to Froebel. A few days after his 
arrival his beloved nephew William, brother of Ferdi- 
nand Froebel; died. He was a teacher in the institution 
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where he had been himself educated. His uncle specially 
loved our William Froebel, and v/as plunged into the 
deepest grief by his sudden death. But he was soon 
called out of the quiet valley into the battle-ground of 
life. 

Founds a School at Willisau. — The consent of the 
Swiss authorities having been obtained for the founding 
of the Institute for girls at Willisau, in the beginning of 
1833 Froebel returned to Switzerland, accompanied by 
his wife, ever ready to sacrifice herself, but with health 
much shattered by the complication of circumstances 
and her ceaseless motherly carts. On the 1st of May the 
two entered Willisau, and on the 2d the institution was 
opened. In spite of storms and conflicts which were oc- 
casioned by Catholic opposition, tlie tender plant grew 
vigorously. During the conflict the neighboring gov- 
ernment of the canton of Berne had been attentively 
observing the Froebelian Institute. This was proved in 
1833, for the Berne government sent men of sense and 
experience to pass judgment on the results of the ex- 
amination. Their report showed that out of five young 
schoolmen from Berne, who for the most part belonged 
to a certain sphere of active work, two went to Willisau 
for a year and a half of culture under FroebePs direction. 

Opens a School for Teachers at Burgdorf. — The re- 
mote consequence of this was that Froebel was obliged 
to have a course of instruction at Burgdorf, in connec- 
tion with several others, for teachers, whose number in- 
creased to sixty. For the direction of this course, and 
to forward his institution at the same time, he sum- 
moned his friend Lano^enthal to Switzerland, and this 
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SO much the more readily, that Barop had returned to 
Keilhau in 1833,* in order to assist Middendorff in the 
mother Institute. In the same year the institution at 
Willisau received another co-laborer in the person of 
Adolf Frankenberg. 

Founds an Orphan Institute. — In 1834 Froebel re- 
turned from Burgdorf to Willisau, into his old place, 
and to hold his second autumnal examination ; but he 
soon gave a hearing at Burgdorf to a call from the State 
authorities, who requested him to found an Educational 
Orphan Institute in the newly-erected orphan-house. In 
the summer of 1835 he entered upon his new field. 
When the afore-mentioned institution was again opened, 
Langenthal went with him as assistant, and his wife as 
Frau FroebeFs assistant. The loss of Langenthal at 
Willisau was made good by Midilendorff, who willingly 
left wife and children in Keilhau in order to help for- 
ward the prosperity of the daughter Institute. The 
tender plant at Burgdorf also took root by the unceasing 
care of the men and their wives, and grew apace. 

Frau Froebel and her Return to Germany. — Frau 
Froebel especially, and above all others, worked vigor- 
ously and unweariedly. But her health had been much 
shattered by the former journey to Switzerland, as men- 
tioned above, and was still more so by the hard labors 
at Willisau, to say nothing of the trouble and care which 
the commencement of housekeeping at Burgdorf had 
required. Her body and mind needed rest and nursing, 
and she wished to go back to Keilhau ; but, at the same 

* Barop has assisted him at Wartensee. 
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time, she wished to see once more her beloved aged 
mother in Berlin. A journey to Keilhau and Berlin was 
therefore projected for the early part of 1836, for the 
unceasingly working couple. But in March of 1836 
came the news of the sudden death of the mother. The 
already sick woman, Madame Froebel, was prostrated by 
this blow, BO that the physician urged her to return to 
Germany. Froebel now assigned his work at Burgdorf 
to Langenthal, and left for Berlin with his wife, partly 
to adjust the matter of her inheritance. 

Genesis of the Kindergarten. — During FroebeFs resi- 
dence in Berlin the fundamental thought of his educa- 
tional efforts penetrated his soul more clearly than ever ; 
here it was that his hours of musing were occupied with 
the plan that was forming within him for the early in- 
struction of little children. It was now clear to him 
that the elevation of all education, that of the earliest 
childhood as the most important time for human devel- 
opment was indispensable, and that in its behalf play, as 
the first activity of the child, must be spiritualized and 
systematically treated. The idea of the Kindergarten 
rose upon him,* he wrote to Berlin for his first materials 
for plays and occupations, and immediately formed the 
purpose of founding an institution for the care of the 
earliest childhood. 

Founds the Kindergarten at Blankenburg. — He se- 
lected for this new institution the little town of Blank- 
enburg, on the Schwarze, at the entrance of the so-called 

* Prof. Payne's presentation of his conception of the genesis of 
tlio XJnder^arien in Froebel's meditations and experience. 
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Thuringian-Switzerland — ^a place which, on account of 
its healthy, beautiful situation, was particularly suitable 
for his sweet wife. In 1837 the institution was founded. 
In 1838 Froebel issued from Blankenburg a paper en- 
titled " Seeds, Buds, Flowers, and Fruits out of Life, 
for the Ediicatiou of United Fmnilies" A Sunday issue 
was under the call: ^^Come, let us live with our chil- 
dren.'^ 

1838, An Important Year. — This year, the year 1838, 
in reference to the system of Froebel in general, and the 
Kindergarten in particular, is a classical year, and should 
be so called, and the paper must here be recommended 
to readers to whom it is destined to give a fundamental 
conception of this pedagogic innovation. It contains 
an exposition of the great principles of the system, and 
a development of the material for play in its natural 
necessity and its harmonic connection. 

Langenthal and Middendorff Come. — The new idea of 
the Kindergarten drew all the friends of Froebel again 
around him. Langenthal left Ferdinand Froebel to 
conduct the orphan home in Burgilorf, and went to 
Blankenburg; Middendorff left AVillisiiu and returned to 
Keilhau, into the lap of his family, which had long 
missed the loving father. 

Goes to Dresden, where his Wife Dies. — ^Froebel, in 
1839, in company with Frankenburg, responded to a 
call from Dresden to speak upon his educational princi- 
ples, especially to present his idea of the Kindergarten, 
We know that the seed fell upon good ground in that 
city. During his residence in Dresden his wife died; 
pne of those rare women who served an idea at the great- 
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est possible sacrifice, that of her life. She lived to see 
the Kindergarten idea accepted through the representa- 
tions of her husband, and parted from him satisfied. 
After this deep wound — the bitterest experience to him 
— had done bleeding, the veteran worked on actively, and 
repeated at Hamburg what he had said in Dresden. 

Determines to Found a Central Institution. — A great 
purpose now took possession of his soul. He had not as 
yet an institution in which his system could be pre- 
sented in its whole comprehensiveness, and which should 
at the same time secure the further development of his 
work for the young. Here and there were institutions 
in Froebers sense, and also kindergartens; but a central 
point was wanting, a heiirt from which life flows into all 
the limbs, in order to throw it back again to the source. 

In 1839, Froebel, accompanied by Middendorif and 
Herr Frankenburg, went to Dresden and labored there 
for the establishment of the Kindergarten. After this 
was founded, and Frankonburg had undertaken to man- 
age it, Froebel returned to Blankenburg and Middendorff 
to Keilhau. The friends did not separate entirely; but 
from time to time ^liddendortf took a helpful and active 
share in the efforts at Blankenburg. 

Troubles. — Froebel met w^th great difficulties, and 
though he summoned a distant relative to aid him, he 
could not long continue his esttiblishment for pecuniary 
reasons in spite of the continued support from Keilhau. 
He took refuge again in his mother-institution, without, 
however, in any way influencing its direction. 

Meets the Teachers. — In August, 1848, he held a 
teiwhcrs' union in Kudolstult, and laid before it his plaii 
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for the education of young children. The aim of the 
gathering was attained. He won universal approbation, 
and the world of teachers became mindful of his exer- 
tions. 

Goes to Dresden. — In the autumn of 1848 he went to 
Dresden again in order to carry on there a course for the 
training of Kindergartners. 

Goes to Liebenstein. — In the spring of 1849 he sought 
a new abode in Liebenstein.* In the fall of the same 

* In the year 1849, at the end of May, I arrived at the Baths 
of Liebenstein, in Thuringia, and took up my abode in the same 
house as in the previous year. After the usual salutations, my 
landlady, in answer to my inquiry as to what was happening in 
the place, told me that a few weeks before, a man had settled 
down on a small farm near the springs, who danced and played 
with the village children, and therefore went by the name of 
** the old fool." Some days after I met on my walk this so- 
called ** old fool." A tall, spare man, with long gray hair, was 
leading a troop of village children between the ages of three and 
eight, most of them barefooted and but scantily clothed, who 
marched two and two up a hill, w^here, having marshalled them 
for a play, he practised with them a song belonging to it. The 
loving patience and abandon with which he did this, the whole 
bearing of the man while the children played various games un- 
der his direction, were so moving, that tears came into my com- 
panion's eyes as well as into my own, and I said to her, ** This 
man is called an ' old fool ' by these people; perhaps he is one of 
those men who are ridiculed or stoned by contemporaries, and to 
whom future generations build monuments. " 

The play being ended, I approached the man with the words, 
" You are occupied, I see, in the education of the people.** 

*' Yes," said he, fixing kind, friendly eyes upon me, "that 1 



am. 



**It is what is most needed in our time," was my response. 
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est possible sacrifice, that of her life. She lived to see 
the Kindergarteu idea accepted through the representa- 
tions of her husband, and parted from him satisfied. 
After this deep wound — the bitterest experience to him 
— had done bleeding, the veteran worked on actively, and 
repeated at Hamburg what he had said in Dresden. 

Determines to Found a Central Institution. — A great 
purpose now took possession of his soul. He had not as 
yet an institution in which his system could be pre- 
sented in its whole comprehensiveness, and which should 
at the same time secure the further development of his 
work for the young. Here and there were institutions 
in Froebel's sense, and also kindergartens; but a central 
point was wanting, a heart from which life fiows into all 
the limbs, in order to throw it back again to the source. 

In 1839, Froebel, accompanied by Middendorif and 
Herr Frankenburg, went to Dresden and labored there 
for the establishment of the Kindergarten. After this 
was founded, and Frankenburg had undertaken to man- 
age it, Froebel returned to Blankenburg and Middendorif 
to Keilhau. The friends did not separate entirely; but 
from time to time Middendorif took a helpful and active 
share in the efforts at Blankenburg. 

Troubles. — Froebel met with great difficulties, and 
though he summoned a distant relative to aid him, he 
could not long continue his establishment for pecuniary 
reasons in spite of the continued support from Keilhau. 
He took refuge again in his mother-institution, without, 
however, in any way influencing its direction. 

Meets the Teachers. — In August, 1848, he held a 
teachers' union m Kudolstadt, and laid before it his plan 
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for the education of young children. The aim of the 
gathering was attained. He won universal approbation, 
and the world of teachers became mindful of his exer- 
tions. 

Goes to Dresden. — In the autumn of 1848 he went to 
Dresden again in order to carry on there a course for the 
training of Kindergartners. 

Goes to Liebenstein. — In the spring of 1849 he sought 
a new abode in Liebenstein.* In the fall of the same 

* In the year 1849, at the end of May, I arrived at the Baths 
of Liebenstein, in Thuringia, and took up my abode in the same 
house as in the previous year. After the usual salutations, my 
landlady, in answer to my inquiry as to vv^hat vv^as happening in 
the place, told me that a few weeks before, a man had settled 
down on a small farm near the springs, who danced and played 
with the village children, and therefore went by the name of 
"the old fool." Some days after I met on my walk this so- 
called ** old fool." A tall, spare man, with long gray hair, was 
leading a troop of village children between the ages of three and 
eight, most of them barefooted and but scantily clothed, who 
marched two and two up a hill, where, having marshalled them 
for a play, he practised with them a song belonging to it. The 
loving patience and abandon with which he did this, the whole 
bearing of the man while the children played various games un- 
der his direction, were so moving, that tears came into my com- 
panion's eyes as well as into my own, and I said to her, ** This 
man is called an ' old fool * by these people; perhaps he is one of 
those men who are ridiculed or stoned by contemporaries, and to 
whom future generations build monuments. " 

The play being ended, I approached the man with the words, 
" You are occupied, I see, in the education of the people." 

*' Yes," said he, fixing kind, friendly eyes upon me, " that 1 



am. 



** It is what is most needed in our time," was my response. 
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year he was called to Hamburg by a woman's union, 
after Middendortf shortly before in the institution -of the 
celebrated teacher, Doris Lutkens, had made an appeal 
for Froebel's cause. The idea of the Kindergarten 
quickly took deep root in Hamburg. 

" Unless the people become olher than they are, all the beautiful 
ideals of which we are now dreaming as practicable for the im- 
mediate future will not be realized." 

** That is true/' he replied; ** but the 'other people ' will not 
come unless we educate them. Therefore we must be busy with 
the children." 

" But where shall the right education come from? It often 
seems to me that what we call education is mostly folly and sin, 
which confines poor human nature in the strait- jacket of con- 
ventional prejudices and unnatural laws, and crams so much 
into it that all originality is stifled." 

" Well, perhaps I have found something that may prevent this 
and make a free development possible. Will you," continued 
the man, whose name I did not yet know, " come with me and 
visit my institution ? We will then speak further, and under- 
stand each other better. " 

I was ready, and he led me across a meadow to a country- 
house which stood in the midst of a large yard, surrounded by 
outhouses. He had rented this place to educate young girls for 
kindergartners. In a large room, in the middle of which stood a 
large table, he introduced me to his scholars, and told me the 
different duties assigned to each in the housekeeping. Among 
these scholars was Henrietta Breyman, his niece. He then 
opened a large closet containing his play-materials, and gave 
some explanation of their educational aim, which at the moment 
gave me very little light on his method. 1 retain the memory of 
only one sentence : " Man is a creative being." 

But the man and his whole manner made a deep impression 
uj?on me. I knew that 1 had to do with a true Man, with an 
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In the spring of 1850 he returned to Liebenstein, the 
Duke of Meiningen having granted to him the hunting- 
castle, Marienthal, at his request for educational pur- 
poses. He had established here an institution for train- 
ing Kindergartners. 

Second Marriage. — In July, 1850, he was married for 
the second time to a pupil, Louise Levin, who had en- 
deared herself to him, and who had accompanied him 
to Marienthal from the beginning. He stood at the mar- 
riage altar again, then in his seventieth year, for the 
second time, and some time before he had said to me that 
it was in fact **a living union. ^' 

The institution at Marienthal made its beautiful and 
sacred progress, and the second wife of Froebel fulfilled 
her task excellently. Every one who has seen Marien- 
thal, and realized the impulse given there, will have won- 
dered at her judicious and fervent and inspiring life 
among her pupils, as well as at that attractive power 
which the Froebelian cause may exert upon the un- 
spoiled womanly feelings. 

The Prussian Ministry Forbids Kindergartens. — Soon 
after, the Kindergartens were banned by the Prussian 
ministry. This ban was the indirect cause of his death. 
He made the greatest exertions day and night to avei-t 



original, unfalsified nature. When one of his pupils called him 
Mr. Froebel, 1 remembered having once heard of a man of the 
name who wished to educate children by play, and that it had 
seemed to me a very perverted view, for I had only thought of 
empty play, without any serious purpose. ^JPVcwi ** Reminiscences 
of Froebel y'* hy Baroiiess von MarenJwlz-Bulow. 
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In the spring of 1850 he returned to Liebenstein, the 
Duke of Meiningen having granted to him the hunting- 
castle, Marienthal, at his request for educational pur- 
poses. He had established here an institution for train- 
ing Kindergartners. 

Second Marriage. — In July, 1850, he was married for 
the second time to a pupil, Louise Levin, who had en- 
deared herself to him, and who had accompanied him 
to Marienthal from the beginning. He stood at the mar- 
riage altar again, then in his seventieth year, for the 
second time, and some time before he had said to me that 
it was in fact ^"a living union." 

The institution at Marienthal made its beautiful and 
sacred progress, and the second wife of Froebel fulfilled 
her task excellently. Every one who has seen Marien- 
thal, and realized the impulse given there, will have won- 
dered at her judicious and fervent and inspiring life 
among her pupils, as well as at that attractive power 
which the Froebelian cause may exert upon the un- 
spoiled womanly feelings. 

The Prussian Ministry Forbids Kindergartens. — Soon 
after, the Kindergartens were banned by the Prussian 
ministry. This ban was the indirect cause of his death. 
He made the greatest exertions day and night to avert 
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the reproach of the unchristian spirit and the destruc- 
tive tendency.* 

Meets the Teachers at Ootha. — In 1852, the German 
Teachers' General Assembly, meeting in Gotha with 
Theodore Hoffman presiding, invited him to its sessions. 
At his entrance tlie whole assembly rose as one man, 
and he had the joy of a universal recognition of his 
efforts. 



* It was OD the 9th or 10th of August; the dinner had just been 
removed from the table at the castle of Altenstein where I was 
visiting, when the Duke stepped up to me with the Vomsche 
Zeitung in his hand, and said, ** The Firoebel Kindergartens are 
prohibited in Prussia." 

At the first moment I thought it was a little raillery, such as 
the Duke sometimes addressed to me about my partiality for 
Froebel's cause. 

*' You are jesting," I replied. ** How can it be possible?" 

**Read," said the Duke, handing me the paper. And I read 
the rescript of the Prussian government of the 7th of August, 
1851, which forbade the Kindergartens. 

The princely family were almost as much surprised as I was 
at the oflScial prohibition of Kindergartens as dangerous to so- 
ciety. No one was able to find any rational ground for it, and 
we agreed that there must have been some special exigency, and 
that it was a mistake of the reactionary measures, that were over- 
stepping all limits at that time. 

Startled and disturbed to the greatest degree, I went to see 
Froebel, who had already received the astounding news I He 
and his wife were deeply shocked, but Froebel was quiet and 
collected. The view that there was some mistake which might 
yet be explained, and thus lead to the repeal of the prohibition, 
was much the more predominant with him, because the rescript 
referred to the pamphlet entitled *' High-schools and Kinder- 
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gartens, " which were designated as socialistic and atheistic, and 
referred to Carl Froebel. 

We considered what was to be done in regard to the necessary 
explanation, and agreed that Froebel should write to the Minister 
von Raumer to beg him to take up the case, and to obtain a re- 
peal of the unjust prohibition. 

The next afternoon Froebel brought me the rough draft of his 
letter to the minister, that I might read it and suggest any alter- 
ations. 

He expressed it as his firm conviction that an examination of 
his efforts, which he requested, would place them in the right 
light; that the confusion of his identity with that of his nephew, 
the author of the pamphlet quoted, would be seen, and that the 
repeal of the prohibition that had been published would take 
place. Froebel also sent some of his own writings to Berlin with 
the letter. 

The conviction that a mistake had been made, and that the 
prohibition woujd be removed, sustained Froebel, and left him 
the hope which was expressed by myself and others, that this 
occasion would draw the attention of the public to his cause, and 
bring out a more general recognition of it. 

When the unexpected answer from the minister arrived, — 
" that he must abide by the prohibition, inasmuch as the prin- 
ciples expressed could not be assented to, and in spite of the con- 
fusion of persons, concurrence with that objectionable pamphlet 
consisted in laying at the foundation of the education of chil- 
dren a hiajhly intricate theory," — Froebel first felt the whole 
weight of the blow which had fallen upon the work of his life. 
— From " Beminiscences of Froebel" by Baroness von Ma/renholz- 
Bulow. 
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FROEBEL AND THE KINDERGARTEN 

SYSTEM OF ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION.* 

By JOSEPH PAYNE. 

Froebel's Claim to Distinction. — Among the names Ox 
the great reformers of education, there is one which has 
not yet received that honor which it deserves, and with 
which I firmly believe the future will invest it It is 
that of Friedrich Wilhelm August Froebel. His claims 
to distinction among educators are, however, now ex- 
tensively allowed in his native land, as well as in Switzer- 
land, Holland, France, the United States, and partially 
even in England. These claims are numerous, and of 
great importance. While many others have labored 
with greater or less success at the superstructure of edu- 
cation, to him belongs the special credit of having earn- 
estly devoted himself to the foundation. While others 
have taken to the work of education their own pre-con- 
ceived notions of what that work should be, Froebel 
stands consistently alone in seeking in the nature of the 
child the laws of educational action — in ascertaining 
from the child himself how we are to educate him. 

* A Lecture delivered at the College of Preceptors, on the 25th 
of If'ebruary, 1874. 
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Utilized Children's Activities. — Further, Froebel is the 
first teacher to whom it has occurred to convert what is 
usually considered the waste steam of childish activities 
and energies into the means of fruitful action; to utilize 
what has hitherto been looked upon as unworthy of 
notice; and, moreover, to accomplish this object, not 
only without repressing the natural, free spirit of child- 
hood, but by making that free spirit the very instrument 
of his purpose. 

In laying before you the development of Froebers 
principles of elementary education, I propose to connect 
with this development a sketch of the personal history 
of the man. We shall in this way learn to appreciate not 
only the principles at which he ultimately arrived, but the 
mental process which led to them. 

His Childhood.— Froebel was born April 21, 1782, at 
Oberweissbach, in the principality of Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt. His mother died when he was so young 
that he never even remembered her; and he was left to 
the care of an ignorant maid-of-all-work, who simply 
provided for his bodily wants. His father, who was the 
laborious pastor of several parishes, seems to have been 
solely occupied with his duties, and to have given no con- 
cern whatever to the development of the child^s mind 
and character beyond that of strictly confining him 
within doors, lest he should come to harm by straying 
away. One of his principal amusements, he tells us, con- 
sisted in watching from the window some workmen who 
were repairing the church, and he remembered long 
afterwards how he earnestly desired to lend a helping 
hand himself. The instinct of construction, for the ex- 
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ercise of which, in his system, he makes ample provision, 
was even then stirring within him. 

Influenced by Nature. — As years went on, though 
nothing was done for his education by others, he found 
opportunities for satisfying some of the longings of his 
soul by wandering in the woods, gathering flowers, listen- 
ing to the birds, or to the wind as it swayed the forest 
trees, watching the movements of all kinds of animals, 
and laying up in his mind the various impressions then 
produced, as a store for future years. He was, in fact, 
left as much to educate himself through nature as was 
the Mary Somerville of later times. 

His School Life. — Not until he was ten years of age 
did he receive the slightest regular instruction. He was 
then sent to school, to an uncle who lived in the neigh- 
borhood. This man, a regular driller of the old, time- 
honored stamp, had not the slightest conception of the 
inner nature of his pupil, and seems to have taken no 
pains whatever to discover it. He pronounced the boy 
to be idle (which, from his point of view, was quite true) 
and lazy (which certainly was not true) — a boy, in short, 
that you could do nothing with. And, in fact, the 
teacher did nothing with his pupil, never once touched 
the chords of his inner being, or brought out the music 
they were fitted, under different handling, to produce. 
Froebel was indeed, at that time, a thoughtful, dreamy 
child, a very indifferent student of books, cordially hat- 
ing the formal lessons with which he was crammed, and 
never so happy as when left alone with his great teacher 
in the woods. The result was that he left school, after 
four jeaiBj almost as ignorant as when he entered it. 
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carrying with him as the produce of his labor a con- 
siderable quantity of chaff, but very little corn. The 
corn consisted in some elementary notions of mathe- 
matics, a subject which interested him throughout his 
life, and which he brought afterwards to bear on the 
lessons of the Kindergarten. 

As a Forester. — Circumstances, which had proved so 
adverse to his development in his school experiences, 
took a favorable turn in the next step of his life. It 
was necessary for him to earn his bread, and we next 
find him a sort of apprentice to a woodsman in the great 
Thuringian forest. Here, as he afterwards tells us, he 
lived some years in cordial intercourse with nature and 
mathematics, learning even then, though unconsciously, 
from the teaching he received, how to teach others. 
His daily occupation in the midst of trees led him to 
observe the laws of nature, and to recognize union and 
unity in apparently contradictory phenomena. Here, 
too, he relioctod on his previous course of education; and 
formed very decided opinions on the utter worthlessness 
of the ordinary school-teaching, as never having reached 
what was in himself, and, therefore, in his view, failing 
altogether to be a true culture of the mind and of the 
man. His life as a forester, which, though certainly 
not without great influence on his mental character, was 
not to be his final destination, ended when he was about 
eighteen years of age. 

At the University. — He now went to the University 
of Jena, where he attended lectures on natural history, 
physics, and mathematics; but, as he tells us, gained 
little from them. This result was obviouslv due to the 
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same dreamy, speculative tendency of mind which char- 
acterized his earlier school-life. Instead of studying 
hard, he speculated on unity and diversity, on the rela- 
tion of the whole to the parts, of the parts to the whole, 
etc., continually striving after the unattainable and 
neglecting the attainable. This desultory style of life was 
put an end to by the failure of means to stay at the 
University. 

In Various Occupations — Eestless. — For the next few 
years he tried various occupations, ever restlessly tossed 
to and fro by the demands of the outer life, and not less 
distracted by the consciousness that his powers had not 
yet found what he calls their ^* centre of gravity.^' At 
last, however, they found it. While engaged in an 
architect's office at Frankfort, he formed an acquaint- 
ance with the rector of a model school, a man named 
Gruner. Gruner saw the capabilities of Froebel, and de- 
tected also his entire want of interest in the work that 
he was doing; and one day suddenly said to him: '' Give 
up your architect's business; you will do nothing at it. 
Be a teacher. We want one now in the school; you shall 
have the place. " 

Becomes a Teacher. — This was the turning-point in 
Froebel's life. He accepted the engagement, began work 
at once, and tells us that the first time he found himself 
in the midst of a class of 30 or 40 boys he felt that he 
was in the element that he had missed so long — '' the 
fish was in the water.'' He was inexpressibly happy. 
This ecstasy of feeling, we may easily imagine, soon sub- 
sided. In a calmer mood ho severely questioned himself 
^ to the means by which he wa§ to satisfy the demands 
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of his new position. He found the answer, he says, by 
descending into himself, and listening to the teachings 
of nature respecting life, mind, and being — lessons al- 
ready theoretically known, but now for the first time 
coiTelated with practice. ^^ My hitherto peculiar devel- 
opment, self-cultivation, self -teaching," he says, ^' as well 
as my observation of nature and of life, now found their 
proper place." But he keenly felt, at the same time, 
the effects of his desultory manner of study. He was 
neither instructed in knowledge nor in teaching, but he 
now resolved to make up for his deficiencies in both re- 
spects. 

With Pestalozzi. — About this time he met with some 
of Pestalozzi^s writings, which so deeply impressed him 
that he determined to go to Yverdun and study Pestaloz- 
zism on the spot. He accomplished his purpose, and 
lived and worked for two year^with Pestalozzi. His ex- 
perience at Yverdun impressed him with the conviction 
that the science of education had jtill to draw out from 
Pestalozzi^s system those fundamental principles which 
Pestalozzi himself did not comprehend. ^^And there- 
fore," says Schmidt,* ^^ this general disciple of Pestalozzi 
supplemented and completed his system by advancing 
from the point which Pestalozzi had reached through 
pressure irom without to the innermost conception of 
man, and arriving at the thought of the true develop- 
ment and the condition of the true culture of mankind." 

At the University again. — Feeling still his want of 
positive knowledge, Froebel spent the next two or three 
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years of his life at the universities of Gottingen and 
Berlin. It was now, wliile he was for the first time 
earnestly engaged in study, that his views on education 
gradually gained consistency and form. *^ Our greatest 
educators," he says, ^^even Pestalozzi himself not ex- 
cepted, appear to nie crudely, empirically, capriciously, 
and, therefore, unscientifically, to allow themselves to b 
led away from nature and nature's laws ; they do no 
appear, indeed, to recognize honor and cultivate the di- 
vinitv of science." 

Establishes a Kindergarten. — It would only be tedious 
to relate the various preliminary experiences by which 
Froebel — sometimes with few, sometimes with many 
pupils — sometimes ucder favorable, at other times under 
unfavorable, circumstances — pursued his course, until 
the moment when at Blankenburg, near Rudolstadt, he 
established, about the year 1840, the school to which he 
first gave the name of Kindergarten. In this name he 
wished to embodv two of his favorite theoretical notions: 
the one, that education, as culture, has to do with chil- 
dren as human plants, which are to be surrounded with 
circumstances favorable to their free development, and 
to be trained by means suited to their nature; and the 
other, that a school for little children should have at- 
tached to it a garden, in which they may exercise their 
natural taste for flowers, and be not onlv the observers 
but the cultivators of plants. 

Meaning of the Name. — Froebel, as well as his disci- 
ples of the present day, protests against the application 
of the name School to the Kindergarten, which is, in 
their view, a place for the development of the activities 
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and capabilities of children before tlie usual school age 
begins. The Kindergarten proper is intended for chil- 
dren of between three and seven years of age. Its pur- 
pose is thus briefly indicated by himself : ^^ To take the 
oversight of children before they are ready for school 
life; to exert an influence over their whole being in cor- 
respondence with its nature; to strengthen their bodily 
powers; to exercise their senses; to employ the awaken- 
ing mind; to make them thoughtfully acquainted with 
the world of nature and of man; to guide their heart and 
soul in a right direction, and lead them to the Origin of 
all life and to union with him." 

You will have observed already that in this pro- 
gramme there is no mention made of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; or grammar, geography, and history; of 
rules, precepts, or general propositions; not a word about 
books, nor even of instruction at all in its ordinary sense; 
yet you will also have observed that there is ample pro- 
vision for activity and energy of various kinds — ^activity 
of limbs, activity of the senses, activity of the mind, 
heart, and of the religious instinct. It is in this immense 
field of natural energies that the Froebelian idea *^ lives, 
moves, and has its being." You will further see that 
the carrying out of this programme involves something 
very different in spirit and essence from the ordinary 
course of an English infant school, to which children 
are often carried merely ^^to get them out of tlie way." 

The Child to Enter the Kindergarten at Three Tears 

of Age. — Having said at the commencement of this 

lecture that Froebel as an educator begins at the very 

beginning, I ought now to add that in his great work, 

7 
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"On the Education of Man," he takes into consideration 
the circumstances of the child during the period which 
precedes the Kindergarten age, and gives many valuable 
hints to guide the mother, who is Nature's deputy and 
helper for the first three years of its life. As, however, 
to describe his views and plans in relation to that period 
would occupy us too long, I confine myself to the Kin- 
dergarten age. In Froebel's opinion, the mother who 
consults the true interests of her child will, when he is 
three years old, give him up to the governess of the 
Kindergarten. ^In this respect he differed from Pesta- 
lozzi, who thought that the mother, as the natural edu- 
cator of the child , ought to retain the charge of him up 
to his sixth or seventh year, jit is easy to see that if this 
opinion be acted on, the education of the child will be 
restricted to the experience of the family circle. Accord- 
ing to Froebel, this basis is too narrow.] The family 
circle does not generally afford a sufficient scope for the 
development of those activities which^ in their combina- 
tion, constitutes life. A system of education, therefore, 
founded on this narrow basis, does not really prepare 
the child for that intercommunion and constant inter- 
course with his fellow-men of which life, broadly inter- 
preted, consists. Froebel, moreover, doubts, with much 
reason, whether mothers generally are qualified for the 
task assigned them by Pestalozzi, and points out that, 
if they are not, the child must suffer from their incom- 
petence, even if he lose nothing through neglect oc- 
casioned by the demands of the household upon their 
time and strength. 
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The Child's Experience must be Widened. — He, there- 
fore, insists, that in order to furnish children with op- 
portunities for displaying and developing all their natural 
capabilities, they must be brought together in numbers. 
The mutual action and reaction of forces and activities 
thus necessitated present, in fact, a miniature picture of 
the larger life to which they are destined. The passions, 
emotions, sufferings, desires of our common humanity 
have here both scope and occasion for their fullest mani- 
festation; while the intellectual powers, under the stimu- 
lus of inexhaustible curiosity and of aptitude for imitation 
and invention, are excited to constant action. At tlie 
same time the bodily powers — hands, feet, muscles, senses 
— under the influence and impulse of companionship, are 
more actively exercised, and the health of the constitu- 
tion thereby promoted, while a larger and better oppor- 
tunity is supplied for learning the resources of the 
mother-tongue. The Kindergarten, therefore, for its 
full development requires the bringing together of chil- 
dren in numbers, in order that they may not only be 
educated, but educate themselves and each other; and 
requires, moreover, the surrender, on the mother's part, 
of the charge which she is, as a rule, unfitted to dis- 
charge, into the hands of those who understand, and are 
ti-ained for, the work. This, then, is one of the cases in 
which Froebel takes a crude and unconditioned notion 
of Pestalozzi's, and organizes it into a clear and consistent 
rule of action. 

But we are still only standing on the circumference of 
FroebeFs expansive idea of education. Let us now enter 
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witliin tlie circle, and make our way to the centre. In 
order to do tliis effectually, let us form a conception of 
tlie genesis of the idea — an idea not less distinguished by 
its originality as a theory than by its far-extending prac- 
tical issues. 

Froebel Studying the Child. — Let us imagine to our- 
selves Froebel, after profoundly studying human nature 
in general, both in books and life, and minutely observ- 
ing and studying the nature of children; in possession, 
too, of a large theoretical knowledge of education as a 
means for making the best of that nature; and, at the 
same time, impressed with a sorrowful conviction, 
founded partly on his own experience, that most of what 
is called education is not only unnatural, but anti-natural, 
as failing to reach the inner being of the child, and even 
counteracting and thwarting its spontaneous develop- 
ment, — let us, I say, imagine Froebel, thus equipped as 
an observer, taking his place amidst a number of chil- 
dren disporting themselves in the open air without any 
check upon their movements. 

His Eemarks. — After looking on the pleasant scene a 
while, he breaks out into a soliloquy: ^^ What exuberant 
life! AVhat immeasurable en jojrment! What unbounded 
activity! What an evolution of physical forces ! What 
a harmony between the inner and the outer life! What 
happiness, health, and strength! 

They Enjoy Exercises. — ^' Let me look a little closer. 
Wliat are these children doing ? The air rings musically 
with their shouts and joyous laughter. Some are run- 
ning, jumping, or bounding along, with eyes like the 
^ag-Je's bent upon its prey^ after the ball which a dexter- 
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ous hit of the bat sent flying among them; others are 
bending down towards the ring filled with marbles, and 
endeavoring to dislodge them from their position; others 
are running friendly races with their hoops; others 
again, with arms laid across each other's shoulders, are 
quietly w^alking and talking together upon some matter 
in which they evidently have a common interest. Their 
natural fun gushes out from eyes and lips. 

Their Language Effective and Expressive. — '' i hear 
what they say. It is simply expressed, amusing, gen- 
erally intelligent, and often even witty. 

Their Desire for Knowledge. — '^ But there is a small 
group of children yonder. They seem eagerly intent on 
some subject. What is it ? I see one of them has taken 
a fruit from his pocket. He is showing it to his fel- 
lows. They look at it and admire it. It is new to them. 
They wish to know more about it — to handle, smell, and 
taste it. The owner gives it into their hands; they feel 
and smell, but do not taste it. They give it back to the 
owner, his right to it being generally admitted. He 
bites it, the rest looking eagerly on to watch the result. 
His face shows that he likes the taste; his eyes grow 
brighter with satisfaction. The rest desire to make his 
experience their own. 

It Pleases to Impart Knowledge. — ^^ He sees their de- 
sire, breaks or cuts the fruit in pieces, which he distri- 
butes among them. He adds to his own pleasure by 
sharing in theirs. Suddenly a loud shout from some 
other part of the ground attracts the attention of the 
group, which scatters in all directions. 

'^Let me now consider. What does all this manifold 
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movement — this exhibition of spontaneous energy — 
really mean? To me it seems to have a profound 
meaning. 

** It means — 

^^(1) That there is an immense external development 
and expansion of energy of various kinds — physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral. Limbs, senses, lungs, tongues, 
minds, hearts, are all at work — all co-operating to pro- 
duce the general effect. 

^*(2) That activity — doing — is the common character^ 
istic of this development of force. 

^^(3) That spontaneity — ^absolute freedom from out- 
ward control — appears to be both impulse and law to the 
activity. 

'' (4) That the harmonious combination and interac- 
tion of spontaneity and activity constitute the happiness 
which is apparent. The will to do prompts the doing; 
the doing reacts on the will. 

*^(5) That the resulting happiness is independent of 
the absolute value of the exciting cause. A bit of stick, 
a stone, an apple, a marble, a hoop, a top, as soon as they 
become objects of interest, call out the activities of the 
whole being quite as effectually as if they were matters 
of tlie greatest intrinsic value. It is the action upon 
them — the doing something with them — that invests 
them with interest. 

^^(6) That this spontaneous activity generates happi- 
ness because the result is gained by the children's own 
efforts, without external interference. What they do 
themselves and for themselves, involving their own per- 
sonal experience, and therefore exactly measured by their 
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own capabilities, interests them. What another, of 
trained powers, standing on a different platform of ad- 
vancement, does for them, is comparatively uninterest- 
ing. If such a person, from whatever motive, interferes 
with their spontaneous activity, he arrests the movement 
of their forces, quenches their interest, at least for the 
moment; and they resent the interference. 

He Defines Play. — **Such, then, appear to be mani- 
fold meanings of the boundless spontaneous activity that 
I witness. But what name, after all, must I give to the 
totality of the phenomena exhibited before me ? I must 
call them Play. Play, then, is spontaneous activity 
ending in the satisfaction of the natural desire of the 
child for pleasure — for happiness. \Play is the natiiral, 
the appi'opriate business and occupation of the child left 
to his O'Wii resonrcesV The child that does not play is 
not a perfect child. He wants something — sense-organ, 
limb, or generally what we imply by the term health — 
to make up our ideal of a child. The healthy child 
plays — plays continually — cannot but play. 

Play Appointed Means for Development. — ^*But has 
this instinct for play no deeper significance? Is it ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Being merely to fill up time? — 
merely to form an occasion for fruitless exercise? — merely 
to end in itself? Ko! I see now that it is the constituted 
means for the unfolding of all the child's powers. It is 
through play that lie learns the use of his limbs, of all 
his bodily organs, and with this use gains health and 
strength. I Through play he comes to know the external 
world, the physical qualities of the objects which sur- 
round him, their motions, action, and reaction upon 
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own cspabilitjes, iEterests them. What another, of 
trained powers, standing on a different platform of ad- 
wincement, does for them, is compamtively niiinterest- 
iug. If such a perBon, fi-om whatever motive, interferes 
with tlieir spontaneous activity, he arretita the movement 
of their forees, quenches their interest, at lejiat for tht; 
moment; and tliey resent the interfeitinc<\ 

He Defines Play. — "Such, tiien, appear to be mani- 
fold moaninge of the boundless spontwneons activity tliat 
1 witness. But what name, after all, muKt I give to th<^ 
f tlie phenomena exhibited before me? I mniT 
i^ Play. Play, then, is apontaneooe wi'i^'.w 
1 aitiufactiou of the Datura) dt*.'r& <■' Vi.t 
r happiness. \Play i.t -It 1. r. {t', 
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each other, and the relation of these phenomena to him- 
self; a knowledge which forms the basis of that which 
will be his permanent stock for life.i Through play, in- 
volving associateship and combined action, he begins to 
recognize moral relations, to feel that he Ciinnot live for 
himself alone, that he is a member of a community, 
whose rights he must acknowledge if his own are to be 
acknowledged. In and through play, moreover, he 
learns to contrive means for securing liis ends; to invent, 
construct, discover, investigate, to bring by imagination 
the remote near, and, further, to translate the language 
of facts into tlie language of words, to learn the con- 
ventionalities of his mother- tongue. Play, then, I see, 
is the means by which the entire being of the child de- 
velops and grows into power, and, therefore, does not 
end in itself. 

Play to the Child is Education. — '' But an agency 
which effects results like these is an education agency; 
and Vlaij, therefore, resoJres itself into education ; edu- 
cation which is independent of the formal teacher, which 
the child virtually gains for and by himself. This, then, 
is the outcome of all that I liave observed. The child, 
through tlu' spontaneous activity of all his natural forces, 
is really dm'el oping and strengthening them for future 
use; he is working out his own education. 

What is Learned from this Study of the Child. — 
*^But what do I, who am constituted bv the demands of 
society as the formal educator of tiioso children, learn 
from the insight I have thus gained into their nature? 
J Jeam this — that I must educate them in conformity 
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with that nature. I must continue, not supersede, the 
course already begun; my own course must be based 
upon it. I must recognize and adopt the principles in- 
/oived in it, and frame my laws of action accordingly. 
Above all, I must not neutralize and deaden that spon- 
taneity which is tlie mainspring of all the machinery; I 
must rather encourage it, while ever opening new fields 
for its exercise, and giving it new directions. Play, 
spontaneous play, is the education of little children; but 
it is not the whole of their education. Their life is not 
to be made up of play. 

Can this Play be Organized. — ''Can I not then even 
now gradually transform their play into work, but work 
which shall look like play? — ^work which shall originate 
in the same or similar impulses, and exercise the same 
energies as I see employed in their own amusements and 
occupations? Play, however, is a random, desultory edu- 
cation. It lays the essential basis; but it does not raise 
the superstructure. It requires to be organized for this 
purpose, but so organized that the superstructure shall 
be strictly related and conformed to the original lines of 
the foundation. 

Children Delight in Movement. — '' I see that these cliil- 
dren delight in movement; they are always walking or 
running, jumping, hopping, tossing their limbs about, 
and, moreover, they are pleased with rhythmical move- 
ment. I can contrive motives and means for the same 
exercise of the limbs, which shall result in increased 
physical power, and consequently in health — shall train 
the children to a conscious and measured command of 
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their bodily functions, and at the same time be accom- 
panied by the attraction of rhythmical sound through 
song or instrument. 

Use Their Senses. — ^^ I see that they use their senses; 
but merely at the accidental solicitation of surrounding 
circumstances, and therefore imperfectly. I can con- 
trive means for a definite education of the senses, which 
shall result in increased quickness of vision, hearing, 
touch, etc. I can train the purblind eye to take note of 
delicate shades of color, the dull ear to appreciate minute 
differences of sound. 

They Observe. — ^^ I see that they observe; but their 
observations are for the most part transitory and indefi- 
nite, and often, therefore, comparatively unfruitful. I 
can contrive means for concentrating their attention by 
exciting curiosity and interest, and educate them in the 
art of observing. They will thus gain clear and definite 
perceptions, bright images in the place of blurred ones, 
will learn to recognize the difference between complete 
and incomplete knowledge, and gradually advance from 
the stage of merely knowing to that of knowing that 
they know. 

Invent and Construct. — '^ I see that they invent and 
construct ; but often awkwardly and aimlessly. I can 
avail myself of this instinct, and open to it a definite 
field of action. I shall prompt them to invention, and 
train them in the art of construction. The materials I 
shall use for this end will be simple; but in combining 
them together for a purpose, they will employ not only 
their knowledge of form, but their imagination of the 
cupubilities of form. In various ways I shall prompt 
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them to invent, construct, contrive, imitate, and in do- 
ing so develop their nascent taste for symmetry and 
beauty. 

Play Transformed into Education. — '^ And so in respect 
to other domains of that child-action which we call play, 
I see tliat I can make these domains also my own. I 
can convert children's activities, energies, amusements, 
occupations, all that goes by the name of play, into in- 
struments for my purpose, and, therefore, transform play 
into work. This work will be education in the true 
sense of the term. The conception of it as such I have 
gained from the children themselves. They have taught 
me how I am to teach them.'' 

And now Froebel descends from the imaginary plat- 
form where he has been holding forth so long. I have 
endeavored, in what has preceded, to give you as clear a 
notion as 1 could of the genesis of his root-idea; and I 
may say, in passing, that it is well for you that I, and 
not Froebel himself, have been the expositor; for any- 
thing more cloudy, involved, obscure, and mystical than 
Froebel's own style of writing can hardly be conceived. 
It has been my task to keep the clouds out of sight, and 
admit upon the scene only the genial light which breaks 
out from between them. 

Having thus brought before you what I may call 
FroebeFs statical theory of the education of little chil- 
dren of from three to seven years of age, *I now proceed 
to describe the means by which it was made dynamical 
— that is, exhibited in practice. 

His late Life and his Death. — But before I do so, I will 
add to the particulars of his life, that after founding the 
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Kindergarten at Blankenburg, and carrying it on for 
some years, he left it to establisli and organize others in 
various parts of Germany, and at last died at Lieben- 
stein, June 21, 1852. 

Froebel's Original Conception — Thus passed away a 
•lan of remarka])le insight into human nature, and es- 
pecially into children's nature, — of wonderful energy of 
character when once roused to action, — of all-pervading 
philanthropy — a man, I repeat, to whom alone is due 
the fruitful and original conception of availing himself, 
as a teacher, of the spontaneous activities of children as 
the means of their formal education, and, therefore, of 
laying on this foundation the superstruction of their 
physical, intellectual, and moral life. 

And now I must endeavor to give some notice of the 
manner in which Froebel reduced his theory to practice. 
In doing this, the instance I bring forward must be 
considered as typical. If you admit — ^and you can 
hardly do otherwise — the reasonableness of the theory, 
as founded on the nature of things, you can hardly 
doubt that there is some method of carrying it out. 

Many Processes to Represent the Principles. — Now, a 
method of education involves many processes, all of 
which must represent more or less the principled which 
form the basis of the method. It is quite out of my 
power, for want of time, to describe the various processes 
which exhibit to us the little child pursuing his educa- 
tion by walking to rhythmic measure, by gymnastic 
exercises generally, learning songs by heart and singing 
them, practising his senses with a definite purpose, ob- 
servlng the properties of objects, counting, getting no- 
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tions of color and form, drawing, building with cubical 
blocks, modelling in wax or clay, braiding slips of various- 
colored paper after a pattern, pricking or cutting forms 
in paper, curving wire into different sliapes, folding a 
sheet of paper and gaining elementary notions of geom- 
etry, learning the resources of the mother-tongue by 
hearing and relating stories, fables, etc., dramatizing, 
guessing riddles, working in the garden, etc., etc. These 
are only some of the activities naturally exhibited by 
young children, and these the teacher of young children 
is to employ for his purpose. As, however, they are so 
numerous, I may well be excused for not even attempt- 
ing to enter minutely into them. 

Froebel devised a Series of Objects and Exercises.— But 
there is one series of objects and exercises therewith 
connected, expressly devised by Froebel to teach the art 
of observing, to which, as being typical, I will now di- 
rect your attention. He calls these objects, which are 
gradually and in orderly succession introduced to the 
child's notice. Gifts — a pleasant name, which is, how- 
ever, a mere accident of the system: they might equally 
well be called by any other name. 

The Scarlet Ball. — As introductory to the series, a ball 
made of wool, or say of scarlet color, is placed before the 
baby. It is rolled along before him on the table, thrown 
along the floor, tossed into the air, suspended from a 
string and used as a pendulum, or spun round on its 
axis, or made to describe a circle in space, etc. It is 
then given into his hand; he attempts to grasp it, fails; 
tries again, succeeds; rolls it along the floor himself, 
tries to throw it, and, in short, exercises every power he 
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movement — this exhibition of spontaneous energy — 
really mean? To me it seems to have a profound 
moaning. 

"' It means — 

''(1) That there is an immense external development 
and expansion of energy of various kinds — physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral. Limbs, senses, lungs, tonguee, 
minds, hearts, are all at work — all co-operating to pro- 
duce the general effect. 

^*(2) That activity — doing — is the common character- 
istic of this development of force. 

^^(3) That spontaneity — ^absolute freedom from out- 
ward control — appears to be both impulse and law to the 
activity. 

'' (4) That the harmonious combination and interac- 
tion of spontaneity and activity constitute the happiness 
which is apparent. The will to do prompts the doing; 
the doing reacts on the will. 

**(5) That the resulting happiness is independent of 
the absolute value of the exciting cause. A bit of stick, 
a stone, an apple, a marble, a hoop, a top, as soon as they 
become objects of interest, call out the activities of the 
whole being quite as effectually as if they were matters 
of the greatest intrinsic value. It is the action upon 
them — the doing something with them — that invests 
them with interest. 

^^(6) That this spontaneous activity generates happi- 
ness because the result is gained by the children's own 
efforts, without external interference. What they do 
themselves and for themselves, involving their own per- 
son/iJ experience, and therefore exactly measured by their 
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own capabilities, interests them. What another, of 
trained powers, standing on a different platform of ad- 
vancement, does for them, is comparatively uninterest- 
ing. If such a person, from whatever motive, interferes 
with their spontaneous activity, he arrests the movement 
of their forces, quenches their interest, at least for the 
moment; and they resent the interference. 

He Defines Play. — **Such, then, appear to be mani- 
fold meanings of the boundless spontaneous activity that 
I witness. But what name, after all, must I give to the 
totality of the phenomena exhibited before me ? I must 
call them Play. Play, then, is spontaneous activity 
ending in the satisfaction of the natural desire of the 
child for pleasure — for happiness. \Play is the natural, 
the appropriate business and occupation of the child left 
to his otvii resonrces}^ The child that does not play is 
not a perfect child. He wants something — sense-organ, 
limb, or generally what we imply by the term health — 
to make up our ideal of a child. The healthy child 
plays — plays continually — cannot but play. 

Play Appointed Means for Development. — ^'But has 
this instinct for play no deeper significance ? Is it ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Being merely to fill up time? — 
merely to form an occasion for fruitless exercise? — merely 
to end in itself? Ko! I see now that it is the constituted 
means for the unfolding of all the child's powers. It is 
through play that he learns the use of his limbs, of all 
his bodily organs, and with this use gains health and 
strength. I Through play he comes to know the external 
world, the physical qualities of the objects which sur- 
round him, their motions, action, and reaction upon 
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each other, and the relation of these phenomena to him- 
self; a knowledge which forms tlie basis of that which 
will be his permanent stock for life.i Through play, in- 
volving associateship and combined action, he begins to 
recognize moral relations, to feel that he cannot live for 
himself alone, that he is a member of a community, 
whose rights he must acknowledge if liis own are to be 
acknowledged. In and through play, moreover, he 
learns to contrive means for securing liis ends; to invent, 
construct, discover, investigate, to bring by imagination 
the remote near, and, further, to translate the language 
of facts into the language of words, to learn the con- 
ventionalities of his mother-tongue. Play, then, I see, 
is the means by which the entire being of the child de- 
velops and grows into power, and, therefore, does not 
end in itself. 

Play to the Child is Education. — '' But an agency 
which effects results like these is an education agency; 
and Tlaijy therefore, 7'esoJres itself into education ; edu- 
cation which is independent of the formal teacher, which 
the child virtually gains for and by himself. This, then, 
is the outcome of all that 1 have observed, l^'he child, 
through the spontaneous activity of all his natural forces, 
is really developing and strengthening them for future 
use; he is working out his own education. 

What is Learned from this Study of the Child. — 
" But what do I, who am constituted by the demands of 
society as the formal educator of these children, learn 
from the insight I have thus gained into their nature ? 
I learn this — that I must educate them in conformity 
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with that nature. I must continue, not supersede, the 
course already begun; my own course must be based 
uj)on it. I must recognize and adopt the principles in- 
volved in it, and frame my laws of action accordingly. 
Above all, I must not neutralize and deaden that spon- 
taneity which is tlie mainspring of all the machinery; I 
must rather encourage it, while ever opening new fields 
for its exercise, and giving it new directions. Play, 
spontaneous play, is the education of little children; but 
it is not the whole of their education. Their life is not 
to be made up of play. 

Can this Play be Organized. — ''Can I not then even 
now gradually transform their play into work, but work 
which shall look like play? — ^work which shall originate 
in the same or similar impulses, and exercise the same 
energies as I see employed in their own amusements and 
occupations? Play, however, is a random, desultory edu- 
cation. It lays the essential basis; but it does not raise 
the superstructure. It requires to be organized for this 
purpose, but so organized that the superstructure shall 
be strictly related and conformed to the original lines of 
the foundation. 

Children Delight in Movement. — '' I see that these chil- 
dren delight in moveinent; they are always walking or 
running, jumping, hopping, tossing their limbs about, 
and, moreover, they are pleased with rhythmical move* 
ment. I can contrive motives and means for the same 
exercise of the limbs, which shall result in increased 
physical power, and consequently in health — shall train 
the children to a conscious and measured command of 
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their bodily functions, and at the same time be accom- 
panied by the attraction of rhythmical sound through 
song or instrument. 

Use Their Senses. — ^^ I see that tliey use their senses; 
but merely at the accidental solicitation of surrounding 
circumstances, and therefore imperfectly. I can con- 
trive means for a definite education of the senses, which 
shall result in increased quickness of vision, hearing, 
touch, etc. I can train the purblind eye to take note of 
delicate shades of color, the dull ear to appreciate minute 
differences of sound. 

They Observe. — ''I see that they observe; but their 
observations are for the most part transitory and indefi- 
nite, and often, therefore, comparatively unfruitful. I 
can contrive means for concentrating their attention by 
exciting curiosity and interest, and educate them in the 
art of observing. They will thus gain clear and definite 
perceptions, bright images in the place of blurred ones, 
will learn to recognize the difference between complete 
and incomplete knowledge, and gradually advance from 
the stage of merely knowing to that of knowing that 
they know. 

Invent and Construct. — '^ I see that they invent and 
construct ; but often awkwardly and aimlessly. I can 
avail myself of this instinct, and open to it a definite 
field of action. I shall prompt them to invention, and 
train them in the art of construction. The materials I 
shall use for this end will be simple; but in combining 
them together for a purpose, they will employ not only 
their knowledge of form, but their imagination of the 
capabilities of form. In various ways I shall prompt 
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them to invent, construct, contrive, imitate, and in do- 
ing so develop their nascent taste for symmetry and 
beauty. 

Play Transformed into Education. — '^ And so in respect 
to other domains of that child-action which we call play, 
I see that I can make these domains also my own. I 
can convert children's activities, energies, amusements, 
occupations, all that goes by the name of play, into in- 
struments for my purpose, and, therefore, transform play 
into work. This work will be education in the true 
sense of the term. The conception of it as such I have 
gained from the children themselves. They have taught 
me how I am to teach them.'' 

And now Froebel descends from the imaginary plat- 
form where he has been holding forth so long. I have 
endeavored, in what has preceded, to give you as clear a 
notion as I could of the genesis of his root-idea; and I 
may say, in passing, that it is well for you that I, and 
not Froebel himself, have been the expositor; for any- 
thing more cloudy, involved, obscure, and mystical than 
Froebel's own style of writing can hardly be conceived. 
It has been my task to keep the clouds out of sight, and 
admit upon the scene only the genial light which breaks 
out from between them. 

Having thus brought before you what I may call 
Froebel's statical theory of the education of little chil- 
dren of from three to seven years of age, *I now proceed 
to describe the means by which it was made dynamical 
— that is, exhibited in practice. 

His late Life and his Death. — But before I do so, I will 
add to the particulars of his life, that after founding the 
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Kindergarten at Blankenburg, and carrying it on for 
some years, he left it to establish and organize others in 
various parts of (lerniany, and at last died at Lieben- 
stein, June 21, 1852. 

FroebeFs Original Conception — Thus passed away a 
aan of remarkable insight into human nature, and es- 
pjcially into children's nature, — of wonderful energy of 
character when once roused to action, — of all-pervading 
philanthropy — a man, I repeat, to whom alone is due 
the fruitful and original conception of availing himself, 
as a teacher, of the spontaneous activities of children as 
the means of their formal education, and, therefore, of 
laying on this foundation the superstruction of their 
physical, intellectual, and moral life. 

And now I must endeavor to give some notice of the 
manner in which Froebel reduced his theory to practice. 
In doing this, the instance I bring forward must be 
considered as typical. If you admit — ^and you can 
hardly do otherwise — the reasonableness of the theory, 
as founded on the nature of things, you can hardly 
doubt that there is some method of carrying it out. 

Many Processes to Represent the Principles. — Now, a 
method of education involves many processes, all of 
which must represent more or less the principle's which 
form the basis of the method. It is quite out of my 
power, for want of time, to describe the various processes 
which exhibit to us the little child pursuing his educa- 
tion by walking to rhythmic measure, by gymnastic 
exercises generally, learning songs by heart and singing 
them, practising his senses with a definite purpose, ob- 
serrlng' the properties oi objects, counting, getting no- 
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tions of color and form, drawing, building with cubical 
blocks, modelling in wax or clay, braiding slips of various- 
colored paper after a pattern, pricking or cutting forms 
in paper, curving wire into different siiapes, folding a 
sheet of piper and gaining elementary notions of geom- 
etry, learning the resources of the mother-tongue by 
hearing and relating stories, fables, etc., dramatizing, 
guessing riddles, working in the garden, etc., etc. These 
are only some of the activities naturally exhibited by 
young children, and these the teacher of young children 
is to employ for his purpose. As, however, they are so 
numerous, I may well be excused for not even attempt- 
ing to enter minutely into them. 

Froebel devised a Series of Objects and Exercises.— But 
there is one series of objects and exercises therewith 
connected, expressly devised by Froebel to teach the art 
of observing, to which, as being typical, I will now di- 
rect your attention. He calls these objects, which are 
gradually and in orderly succession introduced to the 
child's notice. Gifts — a pleasant name, which is, how- 
ever, a mere accident of the system: they might equally 
well be called by any other name. 

The Scarlet Ball. — As introductory to the series, a ball 
made of wool, or say of scarlet color, is placed before the 
baby. It is rolled along before him on the table, thrown 
along the floor, tossed into the air, suspended from a 
string and used as a pendulum, or spun round on its 
axis, or made to describe a circle in space, etc. It is 
then given into his hand; he attempts to grasp it, fails; 
tries again, succeeds; rolls it along the floor himself, 
tri^s to throw it, and, in short, exercises every power he 
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has upon it, always pleased, never wearied in doing some- 
thing or other with it. This is play, but it is play which 
resolves itself into education. 

Oains Notions of Form, Color, etc. — He is gaining no- 
tions of color, form, motion, action and reaction, as well 
as of muscular sensibility. 

Learns Language. — And all the while the teacher 
associates words with things and actions, and by con- 
stantly employing words in their proper sense and in 
the immediate presence of facts, initiates the child in 
the use of his mother-tongue. Thus, in a thousand 
ways, the scarlet ball furnishes sensations and percep- 
tions for the substratum of the mind, and suggests fit- 
ting language to express them; and even the baby ap- 
pears before us as an observer, learning the properties of 
things by personal experience. 

The First Gift, and what is Taught. — Then comes the 
first Gift. It consists of six soft woollen balls of six dif- 
ferent colors, three primary and three secondary. One 
of these is recognized as like, the others as unlike, the 
ball first known. The laws of similarity and discrimin- 
ation are called into action; sensation and perception 
grow clearer and stronger. I cannot particularize the 
numberless exercises that are to be got out of the various 
combinations of these six balls. 

The Second Gift, and what is Taught. — The second 
Gift consists of a sphere, cube, and cylinder made of hard 
wood. What was a ball before is now called a sphere. 
The different material gives rise to new experiences; a 
sensation, that of hardness, for instance, take the place 
of softness; while varieties of form suggest resemblance 
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and contrast. Similar experiences of likeness and un- 
likeness are suggested by the behavior of these different 
objects. The easy rolling of the sphere, the sliding of 
the cube, the rolling as well as sliding of the cylinder, 
illustrate this point. Then the examination of the cube, 
especially its surfaces, edges, and angles, which any child 
can observe for himself, suggests new sensations and their 
resulting perceptions. At the same time, notions of 
space, time, motion, relativity in general, take their place 
in the mind, as the unshaped blocks which, when fitly 
compacted together, will lay the firm foundation of the 
understanding. These elementary notions, as the very 
groundwork of mathematics, will be seen to have their 
use as time goes on. 

The Third Gift, and what is Taught.— The third Gift 
is a large cube, making a whole, which is divisible into 
eight small ones. The form is recognized as that of the 
cube before seen; the size is different. But the new ex- 
periences consist in notions of relativity — of the whole in 
its relation to the parts, of the parts in their relation to 
the whole; and thus the child acquires the notion and 
the names, and both in immediate connection with the 
sensible objects, of halves, quarters, eighths, ^nd of how 
many of the small divisions make one of t\.i larger. 
But in connection with the third Gift a new faculty is 
called forth — Imagination, and with it the instinct of 
construction is awakened. The cubes are mentally 
transformed into blocks: and with them building com- 
mences. The constructive faculty suggests imitation, 
but rests not in imitation. It invents, it creates. Those 
eight cubes, placed in a certain relation to each other. 
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make a long seat, or a seat with a back, or a throne for 
the Queen; or again, a cross, a doorway, etc. Thus does 
even phiy exhibit the characteristics of art, and ^^ con- 
forms (to use Bacon's words) tlie outward sliow of things 
to the desires of the mind;" and thus the child, as I said 
before, not merely imitates, but creates. And here, I 
may remark that the mind of the child is less interested 
in that which another mind has embodied in ready pre- 
pared forms, than in forms which he conceives, and gives 
outward expression to, himself. He wants to employ 
his own mind, and his whole mind, upon the object, and 
does not thank you for attempting to deprive him of his 
rights. 

The Other Gifts, and what they Teach.— The fourth, 
fifth, and sixth Gifts consist of the cube variously di- 
vided into solid parallelopipeds, or brick-shaped forms, 
and into smaller cubes and prisms. Observation is 
called on with increasing strictness, relativity appreci- 
ated, and the opportunity afforded for endless manifes- 
tations of constructiveness. And all the while impres- 
sions are forming in the mind whic^h, in due time, will 
bear geometrical fruits, and fruits, too, of aesthetic cul- 
ture. The dawning sense of the beautiful, as Avell as of 
the true, is t)eginning to gain consistency and power. 

I cannot further dwell on the numberless modes oi 
manipulation of which these objects are capable, nor 
enter further into the groundwork of principles on which 
their efficacy depends. 

Objections. — It is needless to say that various objec- 
tions have been made to FroebeFs method, especially by 
tho^e whose ignorance of the laws of mental development 
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disqualifies them, in fact, for giving an opinion on it at 
all, and also by others, whose earnest work at various 
points of the superstructure so absorbs their energies that 
they have none to spare for considering the foundation. 
But even among those who have considered the working 
of mental laws, though in many cases from the stand- 
point of a favorite theory, there are some who still doubt 
and object. I will attempt to deal with one or two of 
their objections. 

1. Too Much Demanded of the Children. — It is said, 
for instance, without proof, that we demand too much 
from little children, and, with the best intentions, take 
them out of their depth. This might be true, no doubt, 
if the system of means adopted had any other basis than 
the nature of the children; if we attempted theoretically, 
and without regard to that nature, to determine our- 
selves what they can and what they cannot do; but when 
we constitute spontaneity as the spring of action, and 
call on them to do that, and that only, which they can 
do, which they do of their own accord when they are 
educating themselves, it is clear that the objection falls 
to the ground. The child who teaches himself never 
can go out of his depth; the work he actually does is 
that which he has strength to do; the load he carries can- 
not but be fitted to tlie shoulders that bear it, for he has 
gradually accumulated its contents by his own repeated 
exertions. This increasing burden is, in short, the 
index and result of his increasing powers, and com- 
mensurate with them. The objector in this c^se, in 
order to gain even a plausible foothold for his objection, 
must first overthrow the radical principle that the aa- 
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tivities, amusements, and occupations of the child, left 
to himself, do indeed constitute his earliest education, 
and that it is an education wliich he virtually gives 
himself. 

2. Incapacity or Stupidity of the Child. — Another side 
of this objection, which is not unfrequently presented to 
us, derives its plausibility from the assumed incapacity 
of children. The objector points to this child or that, 
and denounces him as stupid and incapable. Can the 
objector, however, take upon himself to declare that 
this or that child has not been made stupid even by the 
very means employed to teach him ? The test, however, 
is a practical one: Can the child play? If he can play 
in the sense which I have given to the word, he cannot be 
stupid. In his play he employs the very faculties which 
are required for his formal education. ^^But he is stu- 
pid at his books. ^^ If this is so, then the logical conclu- 
sion is, that the books have made him stupid, and you, 
the objector, who have misconceived his nature, and- 
acted in direct contradiction to it, are yourself responsi- 
ble for his condition. 

3. Want of Memory. — ^^But he has no memory. He 
cannot learn what I tell him to learn. '^ No memory ! 
Cannot learn! Let us put that to the test. Ask him 
iibout the pleasant holiday a month ago, when he went 
nutting in the woods. Does he remember nothing 
about the fresh feel of the morning air, the joyous walk 
to the wood, the sunshine which streamed about his 
path, the agreeable companions with whom he chatted 
on the way, the incidents of the expedition, the climb 

np thr trocs^ the bagging of the plunder ? Are all these 
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matters clean gone out of his mind? ^^Oh no, he re- 
members things like these." Then he has a memory, 
and a remarkably good one. He remembers, because he 
was interested; and if you wish him to remember your 
lessons, you must make them interesting. He will cer- 
tainly learn what he takes an interest in. 

I need not deal with other objections. They all re- 
solve themselves into the category of ignorance of the 
nature of the child. When public opinion shall demand 
such knowledge from teachers as the essential condition 
of their taking in hand so delicate and even profound 
an art as that of training children, all these objections 
will cease to have any meaning. 

The Author's Notion the same as Froebel's. — As I have 
doubtless appeared throughout this lecture as not only 
the expositor but the advocate of Froebel's principles, 
it is only right to say that this has arisen from the fact 
that, without knowing it, I have been myself for many 
years preaching from t!ie same text. My close acquaint- 
ance with Froebers theory, and especially with his root- 
idea, is comparatively recent. But when I had studied 
it as a theory, and witnessed something of its practice, 
I could not but see at once that I had been throughout 
an unconscious disciple, as it were, of the eminent 
teacher. The plan of my own course of lectures on the 
Science and Art of Education was, in fact, constructed 
in thought before I had at all grasped the Froebelian 
idea; and was, in that sense, independent of it. But 
every one who hears my lectures — which are founded on 
the natural history of the child — must be at once aware 
that Froebel's notions and mine are virtually the sam.e> 
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Spread of Kindergarten Principles. — The Kindergar- 
ten is gradually making its way in England, without the 
acbieviMnont as yet of any eminent success; but in Swit- 
zerland, Holland, Ihily, and the United States, as well 
as in Germany, it is rapidly advancing. Wherever the 
principles of education, as distinguished from its prac- 
ti' >, are a matter of study and earnest tliought, there it 
prospers. Wherever, as in England for the most part, 
the pnictical alone is considered, and where teaching is 
thought to be ^^as easy as lying, '^ any system of educa- 
tion founded on psychological laws must be tardy in its 
progress. 

I should be glad to think that I liave by this lecture 
either kindled an interest hitherto unfelt in the Kinder- 
gjirten, or supplied those who felt the interest before 
with arguments to justify it. 
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FROEBEL AND HIS EDUCATIONAL 

WORK. 



Death of FroebeL — In 1852, Froebel attended by in- 
vitation (the first he had here) the Teachers^ Conven- 
tion in Gotha. When he entered the hall in the midst 
of a discourse, the whole assembly rose. At the end of 
the discourse the president of the meeting gave him a 
hearty welcome, followed by three cheers from the whole 
assembly. Froebel thanked them in a few simple words, 
and immediately took up the subject in hand, " Instruc- 
tion in the Natural Sciences,'^ and was listened to with 
profound attention. After the Convention, Froebel 
visited the garden of a lover of nature in Gotha, and 
examined almost every group of flowers. He visited the 
kindergarten of Gotha and explained the intellectual 
significance of some of his occupation-materials. In the 
evening he took part in a reunion of the friends of his 
cause, although he was somewhat exhausted by the ex- 
citement of the day; he spoke of the importance of the 
kindergarten for the female sex, and the duty of teach- 
ers to learn to understand its theory, and prepare for its 
introduction into the schools. He returned to Lieben- 
stein apparently cheerful and well. Ontha 9A3;i\^<5kl^Nsxss 
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came an attack of illness which he thought would not 
last long, but it was to be otherwise. His repose and 
cheerfulness never left him for a moment, and he took 
part in and enjoyed everything, particularly when flowers 
were brought him. He said on one occasion, " I love 
flowers, men, children, God! I love everything!^' 

The highest peace, the most cheerful resignation, were 
expressed, not only in his words, but in his face. The 
former anxious care to be active in his life-task resolved 
itself into trust in Providence, and his spirit looked joy- 
fully in advance for the fulfilment of his life's idea. 

On the Sunday before his death, a favorite child came 
to bring him flowers; he greeted her with unbounded 
delight. Although it was difficult for him to lift his 
hand, he reached it out to her, and drew the child's little 
hand to his lips. 

The care of his flowers he recommended in these words: 
" Take care of my flowers and spare my weeds; I have 
learned much from them." And in his very last hours 
he asked again for flowers. The window must be opened 
frequently, and he brightened up visibly at the aspect of 
nature, and often repeated the words, "pure, vigorous 
nature;" and at another time, ^^ Always hold me dear," 
also, " I am not going away, I shall hover round in the 
midst of you." He spoke much about ^^ truth" to Barop, 
who had come with the teacher Clemens, saying, among 
other things, "Remain true to God." 

One could see how earnestly his Christianity dwelt 

within him, little as he was ordinarily accustomed to 

spesik of it. Thus he said in the Teachers' Convention 

^i Budolstadt: ^^I wovk that Christianity may become 
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realized/^ Another time he said : ^' Who knows Christ? 
But I know him, and he knows me. I will what he 
wills. But we must hold to his testament, the promise 
of the Spirit.'" At midnight of the 21st of June the 
last moment approached. His eyes, which had been 
closed for rest, were partially open. He was in a sitting 
posture, as if his wish to find his last rest sitting up was 
to be fulfilled. His breathing became shorter and 
shorter, till, at half -past six, he drew two long breaths, 
and all was still. 

So quietly, without a struggle and without a death- 
throe, ended a life which had at no moment served sel- 
fish interests, but was devoted wholly and completely to 
humanity, and so supremely to childhood in humanity. 

His Burial. — The bier, adorned with garlands of 
flowers and a laurel crown made by the wife and pupils, 
stood in the place where lately FroebeFs bed had stood. 
All gathered round to look once more upon the beloved 
friend, and to gain an ineffaceable impression of the dear 
features. No trace of pain was to be found upon the 
countenance; a holy earnestness and inward cheerful- 
ness shone forth from it. The bier was carried out first 
through his work-room, where he had labored with un- 
wearied industry, often half through the night, for those 
near and far, under the impulse of the living idea in 
himself and his all-encompassing love for humanity; 
past his beloved flowers, of which he took such care, and 
which, as if from gratitude, made plain to him the 
highest truths, like his yet dearer pupils, the children; 
then through the sitting-room, where Pestalozzi seemed 
to call to him from his portrait, — " Slowly, step by step. 
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will be laid the sure foundation for the temple of pure 
humanity/' — and the divine Madonna looked at him as 
with thanks that he had so deeply divined her heart's 
desire, and shaped it into deed and love for all; and 
finally through the lecture-hall, where his scholars had 
listened with rapt attention to his words, which kindled 
them to their high calling, — where strangers from north 
and south had thronged together, and from whence they 
had gone possessed by the might of truth. 

The garlanded bier was set down in the spacious 
vestibule, to be strewn with wreaths and flowers by the 
numerous children. All, even the smallest, tried to 
show their love and gratitude to him once more. 

But not only children came; friends, known and 
unknown, pressed forward to show their esteem and 
reverence; the teachers of the country round about, one 
and all, kindergartners and those he had befriended, 
came even from a great distance, invited by their own 
hearts to that solemn day. 

The teachers united in a solemn song, in moving 
tones. Then the train was set in motion towards the 
churchyard of the village of Schweina. 

At the gate of the churchyard the teachers took the 
bier upon their shoulder, to carry it to the place pre- 
pared for it. The venerable old burial-hymn, '^Jerusa- 
lem, thou lofty city,'' was sung. 

Pastor Bucket made an Address. — ^^ ^ Blessed are the 

dead who die in the Lord from henceforth, saith the 

Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; and their 

works do follow them.' These words belong to our dead 

aJso. . . . YeSj this is one who died in the Lord. He 
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has lived in the Lord, therefore he has also died in the 
Lord, sweetly and happily. . . . The fame of knowledge 
was not his ambition. Glowing love for mankind, for 
the people, left him neither rest nor quiet. How many 
brave men has he educated, who honor his memory and 
bless his name! . . . The thought came to liim that the 
educators of men must imitate the creative and produc- 
tive divinity in nature, which pre-iSgures and determines 
the future plant in the tenderest germ, shields and pro- 
tects it carefully, out of the smallest and simplest, grad- 
ually and step by step develops the highest and the 
noblest; that the body and soul of the tender little one 
shall " be brought from the earliest childhood under a 
more intelligent and more careful nurture than has been 
done heretofore, when children were sent to school al- 
ready corrupted in body and soul; and that, above all, 
this loving nurture should be trusted to the tender hand 
of women, whom the heavenly Father has created for 
this maternal calling; and to found such kindergartens, 
and to train such kindergartners, was henceforth his 
whole endeavor, from which he hoped with full confi- 
dence for the future salvation of humanity, and the de- 
liverance from manifold bodily and spiritual ills. 

The teachers sang the song, "Best softly, ^^ etc. 
Then the coffin was lowered into the grave, which was 
filled with flowers and into which the sun was shin- 
ing. 

A song Middendorff had written for the occasion 
was sung, which was followed by the sacred hymn, 
" Else again, thou shalt rise again. ^' The pastor said, as 
he threw a handful of earth into the grave, " Ma^ Gic^'^ 
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grant to each of us such an end as that of this just 



man/^ 



As the bystanders repeated this act, Luther (a pupil) 
cried with a loud and agitated voice into the grave, 
^^I thank thee, too/' 

The scholars threw flowers upon flowers into the grave; 
one took her bouquet from her breast and threw it in. 

The Work Carried on by Others. — Middendorff and 
Madame Froebel removed the Kindergarten-training 
institution to Kielhau and went on with the work. 
FroebeFs pupils, some in Germany, some in France, some 
in England, some in America, spread the ideas he had 
taught them. Many feel that Froebel reached profound 
truths, but they do not give enough time to seek them 
themselves. Hence, there are many are many who have 
what are called Kindergartens, but they are such only in 
name. Undoubtedly the time will come when the prin- 
ciples discovered by Froebel will be expounded and 
taught at institutions like our State normal schools. 

FROEBEL'S EDUCATIONAL VIEWS. 

Froebel says: "Man is at once the child of nature, 
the child of humanity, and the child of God;" in this 
threefold sense alone can he be rightly understood. 
By the comprehension of this threefold character in 
human nature, Froebel to a certain extent neutralizes 
the discord between body and spirit, for he places man 
as a reconciler between God and Nature. With its first 
breath the child comes into relation with Nature, Hu- 
xnanitjr, and God, 
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(1) The Child's Eelation to Nature. — As a child of 
nature, man is connected with all the elements of crea- 
tion, even down to the inorganic ones, which can be de- 
tected as iron in the blood, as chalk in the bones, and 
so forth. As a product of nature, he is not only subject 
to her laws, he lives in her, and only exists throu^^h 
her, he comes out from her and goes back to her! He 
is surrounded by her atmosphere, and his earthly life is 
an outcome of it. Soil and climate, food and clothing, 
with the modes of life arising therefrom, give their 
special stamp to races and peoples, of which the indi- 
vidual man is a member. There is not a single product 
of nature that does not pass into man, or at any rate 
stand in relation to him. Everywhere there goes on a 
perpetual interchange of material between man and na- 
ture, nature and man; and when a human being has fin- 
ished his course on earth, he bequeath^ to the earth his 
body, which will rise from it again as plants, flowers, or 
fruits. 

(2) Eelations to Humanity. — In the history of hu- 
manity, can individual man see what his true nature is. 
Mankind from its birth, like individual man, has passed 
through, and is still passing through, the different stages 
of childhood, youth, manhood, and old age. And con- 
versely we see in the development of the individual the 
universal features of the progress of mankind. 

Froebel has studied these features with deep insight, 
and has found the method of drawing them out in the 
various stages of childish development, through sensa- 
tion, will, and action. 

In the instinctive utterances of infant nature, in so 
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far as its freedom is not curtailed by the training uni- 
versally in vogue, are seen traces of the groove in which 
mankind has gone forward in its march from the begin- 
nings of civilization to the heights reached at the pres- 
ent day. 

But whatsoever the mind of man may have produced, 
from the most primitive work-tools carved out of stones 
and roots, to the wonderful machinery of modern times; 
from the first rude outlines, copied from tiie shadows of 
objects, to the wonders of sculpture and painting; from 
the imitated tones of birds and insects and all the differ- 
ent sounds of nature, to the symphonies of Beethoven; 
from the rude knowledge of the relations of space and 
size to the measurement of the heavens; in all that the 
human mind has accomplished in the way of knowledge, 
it is nature that has given the direction-line and the 
law. For man could only create after the patterns of 
the Creator himself, and it is only in a later stage of de- 
velopment that the genius of mankind has been capable 
of giving a divine stamp to these first rude constructions, 
and of elevating them into works of art. These early 
patterns were to man at the same time symbols of truth; 
visible signs of the invisible — ^until he became capable of 
immediate apprehension through the Word. By gentle, 
gradual steps, through the rudest and simplest modes of 
sensual perception to the manifestation of divine beauty 
in Art, and of divine truth in the Word, has God led his 
human children. 

In the play of children of all times we see the nature 

of mankind expressed. Its past and future life passes 

through the soul ot the child as a dim recollection and a 
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dim foreboding, and groping and fumbling it seeks to 
find the leading-string, both outward and inward, which 
shall guide it through all labyrinths to the fulfilment of 
its tasks. 

It is a fundamental necessity that the development of 
the individual should go through the same phases as that 
of the race, for both have the same end before them. 
Happiness — or according to Froebel — ^^Joy, Peace, 
Freedom,'^ are sought by the individual, are sought by 
mankind. To both these can only come through the 
fulfilment of their destination, which is the full de- 
velopment of the entire human nature. A rightly di 
rectfed education is the chief means of reaching this end, 
but a means which is only possible through a right un- 
derstanding of man and nature. Through this under- 
standing alone can the secret of human existence be dis- 
covered. 

(3) The Child of God.— All great benefactors of 
mankind, all its true heroes, martyrs, and saints, all 
really great artists and great discoverers of truth and 
science — as also all childlike souls who have lived out 
their lives in simplicity and piety — were children of 
God. In them the divine spark had kindled into a holy 
fire of inspiration, purifying and enlightening the eoul, 
and enabling the divine mind to shine through the hu- 
man. In them the soul had burst the narrow bounds of 
personality and expanded itself on mankind, in anticipa- 
tion of that time when all human beings, in full posses- 
sion of their perfected individuality, will together realize 
the great being of humanity; i.e., when all the endless 
variety of human life shall l)e swallowed up in unity, and 
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the countless different notes of a great harmony of 
brotherly love be struck in concord. 

But this triumph of the cMld of God will not be 
brought about by the suppression and annihilation of 
the child of nature, and the child of humanity. The 
full harmony of human nature can only be produced 
when its due weight is given to each side, and the higher 
nature draws the others up to equal perfection with its 
own. 

Eiucation will only then fulfil its task when it deals 
with human nature in its threefold aspect, and gives to 
each equal consideration. Hitherto, this has not been 
possible, both because child-nature was little understood 
before the present time, and because the means were 
wanting to respond from the very beginning to the ne- 
cessities of the infant mind. It was Froebel who first 
found the key to the nature of children, who learnt to 
understand their dumb natural language, who discovered 
a way of supplying them with their first mental nourish- 
ment, and of treating the child of htimanity, from its 
first entrance into the world, as a being destined to be- 
come reasonable. 

Woms.n — ^the Educator of Mankind. — With the eleva- 
tion of child-nature, the elevation of woman and her 
* heritable emancipation are closely bound up. The 
science of the mother initiates her inevitably into a 
higher branch of knowledge, whereby not mere dry in- 
tellectual power, but true sensibility and high spiritual 
clearsightedness are developed in her. With the knowl- 
edge that a divine spark slumbers in the little being on 
/ier lap, there mxx^i kindly in her holy zeal and desire tQ 
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fan this spark into a flame, and to educate for humanity 
a worthy citizen. With this vocation of educator of 
mankind is bound up everything needful to place woman 
in possession of the full right of a worthy humanity. 

Froebel's Theory. — 1. Tlie process ofspii'itual develop- 
ment goes on according to fixed laws. 

2. lliese latvs correspond to the general laws which 
reign throughout the universe^ hut are at the same time 
higher, because suited to a higher stage of development. 

3. This system of laws must he able to be traced back 
to a fundamental lata, 

Froebel calls this; ** The law of opposites and their 
reconciliation/^ or " The law of balance. '* 

This long recognized law which, whether in the cen- 
trifugal and centripetal forces that rule throughout the 
cosmic universe, or in the inspiration or expiration of 
the lungs, or the expansion and contraction of the sap 
of plants, etc., has established itself as the law of all 
life, growth, and being — this law Froebel applies to 
education. For, he argues, if this law guides the pro- 
cess of spiritual development in early childhood, that is, 
in the period of non-deliberate action, educators must 
regard it as the law of nature for the human mind if 
they are to proceed according to nature, and they must 
apply this law in their method, and above all lead chil- 
dren to apply it themselves in whatever they do; and 
this from the beginning of the child^s development, in 
the stage of unconscious existence, which is the germ of 
allot hers. 

As God the Creator has everywhere in creation placed 
opposites side by side in order to work out harmony, so 
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must man proceed in like fashion, in all Ms works, if 
he is to produce harmony. All art is based on the prin- 
ciple of contrasts. The musician in the trichord con- 
nects together two discordant tones; the artist in his 
pictures blends light and shade, dark tints and bright 
ones, by means of middle tints, etc. 

The child, too, in the Kindergarten, plaits and twists 
in like manner; lays one little stick horizontally, another 
perpendicularly, and a third half horizontally, half per- 
pendicularly, in order by means of the slanting line to 
connect together the two others. 

And, whilst the child is applying this simple law in a 
thousand different ways in its occupation, it is being led 
on to .creativeness, which means, as far as mankind is 
concerned, out of given materials to form new combina- 
tions. Without law or rule, i.e., method, this is not 
possible. The mode of procedure in all work, whether 
industrial or artistic, must be at bottom systematic. 

If the child in all its little productions, even those of 
its play, has persistently applied this principle of its own 
mental development, although at the time conscious of 
nothing more than that by this simple means it could 
produce the most manifold shapes, figures, etc., far 
more will have Deen done for its general development 
tnan if it had been at once prepared for all the various 
branches of school instruction. Arrangement, distribu- 
tion, classification, without which no instruction can be 
carried on, and clear thought is impossible, will have be- 
come habits of his life, and will bring to him clearness 
of feeling, will, and thought, the only certain founda- 
tioni^ of culture, 
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The School Journal 

is published weekly at $3.^0 a year and is in its 25th year. It is the 
oldest, best known and widest circulated educational weekly in the 
U. S. The Journal is filled with ideas that will surely advance the 
teachers* conception of education. The best brain work on the work '^ 
sf profesnonal teaching: is found in it — not theoretical essays, nor 
pieces scissored out of other journals. The Monthly School Board 
issue is a symposium of most interesting material relating to new 
buildings, heating, and ventilation, school law, etc., etc. 

The Primary School 

is published monthly from September to June at $1.00 a year. It i:. 
the ideal paper for primary teachers, being devoted almost exclusively 
to original primary methods and devices. Several entirely new fea- 
tures Uiis year of great value. 

The Teachers* Institute 

is published monthly, at $1.00 a year. It is edited In the same spirit 
and from the same standpoint as The Journal, and has ever since it 
was started in 1878 been the most popular educational monthly published ^ 
circuUting in every state. It is finely printed and crowded with illus- 
trations made specially for it. Every study taught by the teacher is 
covered in each issue. The large chart supplements with each issue 
are very popular. 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 

This is not a paper, but a series of small monthly volumes, $1.00 a 
year, that bear on Professional Teaching. It is useful for tliose who 
want to study the foundations of education ; for Normal Schools, 
Training Classes, Teachers' Institutes and individual teachers. If you 
desire to teach professionally you will want it. Handsome paper 
covers, 64 pp. each month. The History, Science, Methods, and 
Civics of education are discussed each month, and it also contains all 
of the N. Y. State Examination Questions and Answers. 

OUR TIMES 

gives a resume oi the imoortant news of the month — not the murders, 
the scandals, etc., but the news that bears upon the progress of the 
^orld and specially writteA for the school room. It is tlie brightest 
and best edited paper of current events published, and so cheap that it 
can be a£forded by every pupil. 30 cents a year. Club rates, 25 cents. 

*^ Select the paper suited to your needs and send for a free 
sample , Samples of all the papers (40 cents worth) for 20 ctntt^ 



Best Books for Teachers, 

Classified List under Subjects. 

To aid teachers to procure the books best suited to their purpose, wf 

eve below a list of our publications classified under subjects. The divlsiOD 
sometimes a difficult one to make, so that we have in many cases placed 
the same book uoder several titles; for Instance, Curriers Barly Bduoatloo 
appears under Pbinoipijes and PRAcmoB or Bduoatioh, and also 
Pbimabt Eduoatiom . Kecent books are starred, thus * 

HI8T0BT OP EDUCATIOH, GBEAT EDU- ^_ .. Our^ By, 
PATA-DQ vrn Retail Price to Mail 
UAXUAS, iSTU Teachers Extra 

Allen*8 Hlstorio Outlines ot Bducatlon« • • paper .15 pd. 

Autobiography of Froebel, OL JbO «40 .05 

Bruwnuur's Aspects of Education Besteditlotu oloth JA .80 .03 

'' Bduoational Theories. Best edition. cL JBO .40 .06 

^tfiDUGATZONAii I^ouimATXOMS, bound voL *91-^ paper ^SO pd. 

♦ •* ** '* %te-»98, oL 1*00 pd. 
Kelloflrg's Lif e of Pestalozzi, - - - . paper .15 pd. 
Iiuig*8 Oomenius, ...... paper tlS pd. 

** Basedow, ------- paper .15 pd. 

^ ^ Rousseau and his ^Emlle** . - - paper •Ifi pd. 

^ ^ Horace Mann, .----- paper •IS pd. 

^ ** Great Teachers of Four Centuries, - oL .25 •20 JOB 

* ** Herbart and His Outlines of the Science 

of Education. ----- el. JB •20 M 

Phelps* Life of David P. Page, • - • • paper .15 pd. 

QuickCs Educational Reformers, Best edMonm - oL IM .80 M 

•Reinhart^B History of Education, . - - eL JK .SO JBI 

PBINGIPLE8 OF EBTTCATIOH. 

Oarter*8 Artifldal Stupidity in School, - - paper US pd. 

^Eduoateohaii FOun i> ations, bound voL VUIX^ paper .OO pd. 

♦ ** •* *• •oj-'fla, ST i.oo pd. 

Fitch's Improvement in Teaching, - . . paper •IS pd. 

*HaU (G.S.) Contents of ChUdren^s Minds, - el. JS5 .80 .08 

Huntinerton^s Unconscious Tuition, . - - paper .15 pd. 

Payne^s Lectures on Science and Art of Education^ ot LOO .80 .08 

Reinhart*8 Principles of Education, - - - cL JS& .80 .08 

*8pencer*s Education. BeatedUUm. - - - ol. 1.00 .80 .10 

Perezes First Three Tears of Childhood, - - el. L60 I. SO .10 

*Rein'8 Outlines of Pedagogics, ... cL .75 .60 .06 

Tate's Philosophy of Education. Best edition.' el. ISO 1.90 JO 

^Teachers' Manual Series, 24 nos. ready, each, paper .IS pd* 

PSTCH0L0Q7 AHD EDUCATION. 

Anen>i Mind Studies for Young Teachers^ - il. JBO .40 UA 

Allen's Temperament in Education, • - - cL .60 .40 .06 

*Kellogg's Outlines of Psychology, ... paper JB6 ^90 08, 



Perez's First Three Tears Of Childhood. Best edUion.cl. i.60 l.SO .10 

Hooper's Apperception. BesteditUnu - - eL JS5 •SO .08 

Welches Teachera' Psychology, - ^ - - eL LSI l.oo .M 

^ T§Us9 on Pwoboiosy, tk M .4^ m 
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Oimle'8 Barlv Eduoatlon, • • • « 
Fltoa*s Art of Questioiiinfir, . • • . 
^ Art of Securing Atteotkm 
** Iiectures oa Teaching* ... 
61adstone*8 Object Teaching, ... 
Hughes* Mistakes in Teaching. Beti edition. 
^ Securing and Betaimog Attention, 
*• How to Keep Order, • - - 
Keliogg*s Schooi Management. • • - 
McMurry's How to Conduct the Redtatlon, 
*Parker*8 Talks on Pedagogics. 

** Talks on TeaclUDg, ... 
** Practical Teacher, - - • • 
*Page*s Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
Patridge's Quincy Methods, illustrated, - 
QuickCs How to Train the Memory, - 
♦Rein's Pedagogics, --•••- 
«Ueinhart's Principles of Education, 
♦ ** Civics in Education, - - • 
♦Rooper'3 Object Teaching, . - - 
&idgwick*s Stimulus in School, - . - 
Shaw and Donnell's School Devices. » 
Southwick*s Quiz Manual of Teaching, 
Tonge*8 Praotioal Work in School, - • 
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METHODS m SPEGIU. 8XJBXEGT8. 

Aug8burg*8 Easy Drawings for Geog. Qaas, - paper .00 

** Easy Things to Draw, • - - paper .80 
•Bumz Step by Step Primer, . . - - 

Calkins' How to Teach Phonics, ... cL JBO 

Dewey's How to Teach Manners, « . . oL .60 

Gladstone's Object Teaching, . . . • paper 

Hughes' How to Keep Order, - - - - paper 

*Ues' A Class in Geometry ----- jgo 

Johnson's Education by Doing, ... d. .50 

♦Kellogg's How to Write Compositions - - paper 

Kellogg's Geography by Map Urawmg - • oL .60 
^Picture Language Cuds, 2 sets, each, 

Seeiey's Grube Method of Teaching Arithmetic, d. 1.00 

'* Grube Idea in Teaching Arithmetic - oL 3) 
Smith's Rapid Practice Cards, - - - 82 sets, each 

Woodhull's Easy Experiments m Science, - cU JX) 
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Caisius' How to Teach Phonics, - - - 

Currie's Early Education, - - - - - 

Gladstone's Object Teaching, - . - - 

Autobiography of Froebel, - - - - 

Hoffman's Kindergarten Gifts, - ' • • 

Johnson's Education by Doing, - - - • 

*Kllbum's Manual of Elementary Teaching - 

Parker's Talks on Teaching, - - - - 

Patridge's Quincy Methods, - - - - 
Rooper's Object Teaching, - - - - . 
Seeiey's Grube Method of Teaching Arithmetio, 

** Grube Idea in Primary Anthmetlo* - 

«SliMi«ii%FliK Team at School, . . i • 
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AABOAL tfiAAllXffa 

Bntferi AnrmBflnt for Manual Training, - - papet .18 m|. 

•Lannoo^B Test-Book of Sloyd, ... - i^ 1.60 1.80 .15 

[iOve*s Industrial Education, .... e\ L60 1.80 .12 

HTpham*! nifty Leasona in woodworking, - oL .60 .40 .oo 

QUS8TI0H BOOKS ?0B XEACHEB8. 

Aoalftlnl QneBtton Series. Geography. - - cL JSO .40 .05 

* •• •* C7.S.Htetory, - cL .50 .40 .OL 

•• •• •• Grammar, - - ci. UiO .40 .C6 

^Qdugaxioval Focvdationb, bound vol. *91-% paper .60 pd. 

♦ " 4* . .. ^^^ ^ 1,00 pd. 

N. Y. state Examination Quest 0D8, • . . oi. 1.00 .80 .06 

*^baw's National Question Book NeuHiy reviiedL 1.75 pd. 

8outbwick*8 Handy Helps, ... - - el. 1.00 .80 .06 

bouthwlck*s Quiz Sfanual of Teaching. Bed acUtfon. el. .75 .60 .05 

PHYSICAL EDUCATIOH and SCHOOL HYOEBVE, 

Oroirs School Hygtene. ...... paper .15 pd. 

lUSCELLAHEOnS. 

Slaikle On Self Culture, .... eL JB .tBO .03 

Fitch*s Improvement in EduoattOD, > - . paper .15 pd. 

Gardner^s Town and Country School BuUdlngs, ol. 2.50 2.00 J2 

Lubbock*s Best 100 Books, ..... paper .SO pd. 

PoQler*s N. Y. Scbooi Law, ...» - oL 3) .84 .08 

Portrait of Washington, - - - . - 5.00 pd. 

«Walsh*s Great Uulers of the Worid. - - - ol. JSD .40 .06 

Wilbelm's Student's calendar, .... paper .80 .24 .08 

Bas-Bellefci of 12 Authors, each. ... i.oo pd. 

SIHGIHG AHD DIALOGUE BOOKS. 

*Arbor Day, How to Celebrate It, • - - paper .25 pd. 

Reception Day Series, ONos. (Set 91.40 postpaid.) Each. JBO .24 .08 

Song Treasures, ---...- paper .15 pd. 

^Best Primary Songs, new --..--- .15 pd. 

•Washington^ Birthday, How to Celebrate It, • paper .25 pd. 

SCHOOL APPABATU8. 

Smiths Rapid Practice Arithmetic Cards, (32 sets). Bach, .50 pd. 
" Standard^* Manikin. (Sold by subscription.) Price on appUcation. 

**ManWonderlul" Manikin, ... - 4.00 pd. 
Standard Blackboard Stencils, 600 different nos., 

from 5 to 60 cents each. Send for special catalogue. 

'• Unique " Pencil Sharpener, - - - - 1.50 .10 

*Rus8ell*s Solar Lantern, ..... 25.00 pd. 
Standard Physician's Manikin. (Sold by subscription.) 

t^S^ 100 page classified, illustrated, descriptive Catalogue of the above 
and many other Method Books, Teachers* Helps, sent free. 100 page Cat* 
logue 'of books for teachers, of alllpublishers, liffht scbooi apparatus, etc., 
sent free. Each of these contain our special teachers* prices. 

e. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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QuickCs Educational Reformers. 

By Rev. Robert Herbert Quick, M. A., of Trinity CSoUege, Ounbridjr^ 
jBneland. Bound in plain, but eleeant cloth binding. 16mo, about 850 pp 
$1.00; to teacher 8^ 80 cts.; by mail, 10 cts. extra. 

This book supplies Information that is contained in no other single 
volume^ touching the progress of education in its earliest stages after 
the revival of learning. It is the work of a practical teacher, who 
supplements his sketches of famous educationists with some well- 
considered observations, that deserve the attention of all who are in- 
terested in that subject. Beginning with Roger Ascham, it gives an 
account of the lives and schemes of most of the great thinkers and 
workers in the educational field, down to Herbert Spencer, with the 
addition of a valuable appendix of thoughts and suggestions on teach- 
ing. The lisi; includes the names of Montaigne, Ratich, Milton, Come- 
nius, Locke, Rousseau, Basedow, Pestalozzi, and Jacotot. In Uie 
lives and thoughts of these eminent men is presented the whole phi* 
losophy of education, as developed in the progress of modem times. 

Contents : 1. Schools of the Jesuits; 2. Ascham, Mcx.taigne, Ratich, 
Milton; 3. Comenius; 4. Locke ; 5. Rousseau's Emile; 6. Basedow and 
the Philanthropin ; 7. Pestalozzi ; 8. Jacotot ; 9. Herbert Spencer ; 
10. Thoughts and Suggestions about Teaching Children ; 11. Some Re- 
marks about Moral and Religious Education ; 12. Appendix. 

Augsburg's Easy Things to Draw. 

^y D. R. AnosBURO, Director of Drawing in the Keystone Normal School, 
Eutztown, Pa. Quarto, durable and elegant cardboard cover, 80 pp.. 
with 81 pages of plates, containing over 200 diffei'ent figures. Price, 80 
ceDts; w teachers, 24 cents; by mail, 4 cents extra. 

This book is not designed to present a system of drawing. It is a 
collection of drawings made in the simplest possible way, and so con- 
structed that any one may reproduce them. Its design is to furnish a 
hand-book containing drawings, as would be needed for the school- 
room for object lessons, drawing lessons, busy work. This collection 
may be used in connection with any system of drawing, as it contains 
examples suitable for practice It may also be used alone, as a means 
of learning the art of drawing. As will be seen from the above the 
idea of this book is new and noveL Those who have seen it are de- 
lighted with it as it so exactly fills a want. Our list of Black-boaid 
Stencils is in the same line. 

Graded Examination Questions, 

For N. Y. State, from Sept. '87 to Sept. '89, wiO^ answers complete. Ffn^^ 
Second, and Third Grades. Cloth, ISmo. 210 pn. Prioe, ll.OO; to 
teacherSj 80 cents; by mail, 8 cents extra. 

This volume contains the Uniform Graded Examination Questions, 
Issued to the School Commissioners of the State by the Dept. of Public 
Instruction, commencing Sept. '87, and ending Aug. 18 and 14, 1889. 
The answers are also given. These questions have been adopted by 
all the school commissioners of the State; the test in each county thus 
becomes uniform. These questions are bein^ \uaft^ ^^rj Xax^Sej Na. 
many other States, that pattern aitet l^erw XotX «jv^^«^^Qbk«s^ss«^^^^ 
of far more than local interest. Oxxi eeiVtVoTi Na V\ia '^owfi^ J^«cw«** 
nent^ print, binding, and baa an exceWeiii QowX«aX& wD^Vfiofis^ 



Langs Outlines of Herbarfs Pedagogics. 

By OssiAN H. Lang, Cloth i6mo, 64 pp. Price 23 cents ; ^o 
teachers, 20 cents ; postage 3 cents. 

Everyone is reading and studying the educational philosophy of 
Herbart, which is influencing more and more, educational thought 
and practice in this country. The author of this little book has 
worked several years in order to accomplish the difficult task of 
putting into small space Herbart's science of education so that it 
might be easily grasped. Herbart was the first to build pedagogics 
on psychology and moral philosophy, and thereby laid the founda- 
tion for the science of education. Whether agreeing with him or 
not, all teachers recognize Herbart as the greatest thinker among 
those who devoted their life to the uplifting of educational practice. 
He is the philosopher among educationists and educationist among 
philosophers. His works are deep and usually difficult reading. 
This book is prepared with the object of giving 10 the many teachers 
who are taking up the study of Herbart a cleai^ and simple outline 
of his educational aims. 

BY THE SAME AUtHiJK. 

Great Teachers of Four Centuries. 

Cloth. 60 pp. Price 25 cents ; to teachers, 20 cents ; post- 
age, 3 cents. 

An outline history of the great movements and masters of the 
past 400 years that have shaped the theory and practice of the edu- 
cation of the present. 

Rousseau and bis " Emile." 

Manilla cover. Price 15 cents postpaid. New. Should be 
read as an introduction to Rousseau's *' Emile." 

Comenius. 

Manilla cover. Price 15 cents postpaid. 

Horace Mann. 

Manilla cover. Price 15 cents postpaid. The best sketch of 
Mann's life and work. 

Basedow. 

Manilla. Price 15 cents. 

The above six books for $1.00 postpaid. 

^^^^^s/i/es /Jke abave^ we have every book on the History of Education 
jfu/fyysAifor a/ s/>ecia/ ^eacAers' price. Send for large descriptive catalogue, 

^- L. KELLOGG & CO., Hew ^oA ^x^Ol C^V^^!^. 
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Tbt^^ First Three Years of Cbildbood. 

An exhaustive study of the psychology of children. By 
Bernard Perez. Edited and translated by Alice M. 
Christie, translator of "Child and Child Nature," with 
an introduction by James Sully, M. A., author of ** Out- 
lines of Psychology," etc. 12mo, cloth, 340 pp. Price, 
$1.50 ; to teachers, $1.20 ; by mail, 10 cts. extra. 

This is a comprehensive treatise on the psychology of child- 
hood, and is a practical study of the human mind, not full 
formed and equipped with knowledge, but as nearly as 
possible, db ortgine — before habit, environment, and educa- 
tion have asserted their sway and made their permanent 
modifications. The writer looks into all the phases of child 
activity. He treats exliaustively, and in bright Gallic style, 
of sensations, instincts, sentiments, intellectual tendencies, 
the will, the faculties of aesthetic and moral senses of young 
children. He shows how ideas of truth and falsehood arise 
in little minds, how natural is imitation and how deep is 
credulity. He illustrates the development of imagination and 
the elaboration of new concepts through judgment, abstrac- 
tion, reasoning, and other mental methods. It is a book that 
has been long wanted by all who are engaged in teaching, 
and especiallv by all who have to do with the education and 
training of children. 

Our edition has a new index of special value and is beauti- 
fully printed and elegantly and durably bound. 

Prof. John Fiske, Harvard XTniversity: ''U seems to me an ez« 
cellent book and very much needed." 

John Bascom, President University of Wisoonsin: *'A work of 

marked interest to psychologists and intelligent parents." 

B. A. Hinsdale, ex-Supt. Schools, Cleveland, Ohio : *' £ have exam- 
ined the book with mucn pleasure and profit, and I sincerely hope you 
may be successful in introducing it generally among the teachers of the 
country." 

Edwin G. Hewitt, President Illinois State Normal XTniversity: 
" You have rendered an exceQent service in bringing the book before 
the public. I hope both your house and the public will profit by a 
large sale.'* 

Q. Stanley Hall, Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy, Johns 
Hopkins University : "I esteem the work a very valuable one for 
primary and kindergrarten teachers and for all interested in the psy- 
chology of childhood." 

Gol Francis W. Parker, Principal Cook County Normal and 
Training School, Chicago : *' I am glad to see that you have publiahia^ 
Perez's wonderful work upon childhood. 1 ^![\a2ii ^o «S^"\. <s»5i.\si 
everybody to read It. It is a grand woxt,**^ 
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Sbaw's Rational Question ^ook. 

*• The National Question Book," A graded course of 
study for those preparing to teach. By Edward R. Shaw, 
Principal of the BLigh School, Yonkers, N. Y., author of 
** School Devices,'" etc Bound in durable English buck- 
ram cloth, with beautiful side-stanjp. 12mo, 400 pp. 
Price, $1.75; net to teacJiers, postpaid. 

A new edition of this popular book is now ready, containing 

the following 

NEW FEATURES: 

READING. An entirely new chapter with answers. 

ALCOHOL and its effects on the body. An entirely new 
chapter with answers. 

THE PROFESSIONAL GRADE has been entirely re- 
written and now contains answers to every question* 

This work contains 6,500 Questions and Answers on 2^ 
Different Branches of Study. 

ITS DISTINGUISHING FEATURES. 

1. It aims to make the teacher a better teacheb. 

•' How to Make Teaching a Profession" has challenged tl»e 
attention of the wisest teacher. It is plain that to accomplish 
tiiis the teacher must pass from the stage of a knowledge of 
the rudiments, to the stage of somewhat extensive acquire- 
ment. There are steps in this movement ; if a teacher will 
take the first and see what the next is, he will probably go on 
to the next, and so on. One of the reasons why ^ere has 
[)ecn no movement forward by those who have made this first 
step, is that there was nothing marked out as a second step. 

2. This book will show the teacher how to go forward. 

In the preface the course of study usually pursued in our 
best normal schools is given. This proposes four grades; 
third, second, first, and professional. Then, questions are 
given appropriate for each of these grades. Answers follow 
each section. A teacher will use the book somewhat as 
follows : — If he is in the third grade he will put the questions 
found in this book concerning numbers, geography, history, 
grammar, orthography, and theory and practice of teaching 
to himself and get out the answer. Having done this he will 
/TO on to the other grades in a similar manner. In this way 
Ije will know aa to iii£K#tn6ift to pass an examination for 
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.4o. 3. Hughes' Mistakes in Teaching. 

By James L. Hughes, Inspec- 
tor of Schools, Toronto.Can- 
ada. Cloth, ISmo, 115 pp. 
Price, BO rants ; to teach- 
ers, 40 centa ; by mail, G 
cents extra. 
Thousands of copies of the old 
edition have been sold. The 
new edition is worth double the 
old tho material has been in- 
creased restated and greatly 
improved Two new and im- 
portant Chapters have been 
added on Mifitakee in Aims," 
and Mistakes in Moral Tiain- 
mg Mr Hughes saya in his 
preface In issuing a revised 
edition of this book it seems 
fitting to acknowledge grate- 
fully the hearty appreciation 
that has been accorded it by 
American teachers Beahzii^ as I do that its very large sfllii 
indicates that it has been of service to many of my fellow 
teachers, I have recognized the duty of enlarging and revis- 
ing it so as to make it still more helpful in preventing tha 
common mistakes m teaching and training." 

Ninety-Six important mistakes are corrected in this 
book. This is ttie only edition authorized by the writer, 
Ths SuhooImMtei (EDSland)— "His Ideas are clearl]' presented." 
Boston Joamal of Edneatlon.—" Mr. Huebes evidences a thorougb 
study oFtbepblloBOphy of education. We advise every teacher to invest 
60 eenta In tne purctuise ol this useful volume." 
ITew York School Journal.—" It will belp any teacher to read this 

CbloBgo Edaoatlonal Weakly.— " Only long eiperienoe could lur- 
ntsb the^utbor bo fully with materials for sound advice." 

Pmm. TeMher'i Advocate.—" Itis the most readable book we have 
seea lately." 

Edoutioiial Joomal of Tirglnla.— "WeknownobookthateontMBS 
■o many valuable sug-geetions. ■ ' 

Oblo EdoMtianal Monthly.—" It oontalns mora praotioal hints thai 
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more valuable euneaUons." 
Xnr TMh BAmI BiUeUn-" tttoj 
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No. 4. Hughes' Securing and Retaining Atten-* 
tion. 

By Jambb L. Huohes, Inspector Schools, Toronto, Canada. 
Author of Mistakes in Teaching. Cloth, 116 pp. Price, 
60 cents ; t^ teachers, 40 cents ; by mail, 5 cents extra. 

This valuable little book has already become widely known 
to American teachers. This new edition has been almost 
entirely re-written and several new important chapters 
added. It is the only edition authorized by the author. The 
testimonials to the old edition are more thiui deserved for the 
new one. 

Educational Timei. England.— " On an important subject, and 
admirably executed." 

School Onardian. England.—** We unlieeitatingly recommend it." 

New England Jonmal of Edncation.- "The book is a guide and a 
manual oispecial value. ^* 

New York School Journal.—" Every teacher would derive benefit 
from reading this volume." 

Chicago Educational Weekly.— "The teacher who aims at best suc- 
cess should study it." 

Phil. Teacher.— "Many who have spent months in the school-room 
would be benefitted by it." 

Maryland School Journal.—" Always clear, never tedious." 

Va. Ed. Journal.—" Excellent hints as to securing attention." 

Ohio Educational Monthly.—" We advise readers to send for a copy.'* 

Pacific Home and School Journal.— "An excellent little manual." 

Prest. James H. Hoose, State Normal School, Cortland, N. Y., says i— 
**The book must prove of great benefit to the profession." 

Supt. A.W. Edson, Jersey, City, N. J., says:— "A srood treatise has 
long oeen needed, and Mr. Hughes has supplied the want." 

No. 5. The Student's Calendar. 

For 1888. Compiled by N. O. Wilhelm. Elej^nt design 
on heavy cardboard, 9x11 inches, printed m gold and 
color. l*rice, 60 cts. ; to teachers, 48 cents. ; by maQ, 8 cts. 
In book form, for any year, paper cover. Price, 30 cts. : 
to teachers, 24 cts. ; by mail, 3 cts. extra. 

This beautiful, novel, and useful calendar is designed ta 
assist teachers in preparing exercises for Memorial Days, 
and also to suggest topics for "talks," compositions, etc. The 
idea is entirely new. Opposite each date is a very short life 
of 0om« great man who was bom or died on that day. The 
^efii|:n is superb, and printing, etc., tasteful and elegant 
~~ ~ ' '^ itmn cmammtt f«r aai^ room. 
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l^ereis First Three Years of Cbildbood. 

An Exhaustive Study op the Pstchologt of Children. By 
Bbbnabd Pekez. Edited and translated by Alice M. Christie, 
translator of ** Child and Child Nature," with an introduction by 
James Sully, M.A., author of "Outlines of Psychology," etc. 
12mo, cloth, 834 pp. Price, $1.50 ; to teachers^ $1.20 ; by mail, 10 
cents extra. 
This is a comprehensive treatise on the psychology of childhood, and 
is a practical study of the human mind, not full formed and equipped 
with knowledge, but as nearly as possible, ab origine — before habit, 
environment, and education have asserted their sway and made their 
permanent modifications. The writer looks into all the phases of child 
activity. He treats exhaustively, and in bright Gallic style, of sensa^ 
tions, mstincts, sentiments. Intellectual tendencies, the will, the facul- 
ties of cesthetic and moral senses of young children. He shows how 
ideas of truth and falsehood arise in little minds, how natural is imita- 
tion and how deep is credulity. He illustrates the development of im* 
agination and the elaboration of new concepts throiiigh judgment, 
abstraction, reasoning, and other mental methods. It is a book thai 
has been long wanted by all who are engaged in teaching, and especially 
by all who have to do with the education and training of children. 

This edition has a new index of special value, and the book is care* 
fully printed and elegantly and durably bound. Be sure to get our 
Btancmrd edition. 

OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. 

OHAP. 

L Faculties of Infant before Birth 
—First Impression of New- 
bom Child. 

n. Motor Activity at the Begin- 
ning of Life— at Six Months— 
— at Fifteen Months. 

m. Instinctive and Emotional Sen- 
sations—First Perceptions. 

rv. General and Special Instincts. 
V. The Sentiments. 

YI. Intellectual Tendencies— Ver- 
acity-Imitation— Credulity. 

Vn, The Will. 

▼in. Faculties of Intellectual Acqui- 
sition and Retention— Atten- 
tion— Memory. 

Col. Francis W. Parker, Principal Cook County Normal and Training 
School, Chicago, says:— *'I am glad to see that you have published Perez's 
wonderful work upon childhood. I shall do all I can to get everybody to read 
it. It is a grand work." 

John Bascom, Pres. Univ. of Wisconsin, says:—" A work of marked 
interest.** 

0. Stanley Hall, Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy, Johns Hopkins 
Univ., says:—**! esteem the work a very valuable one for primarv ana kin- 
4«rgarten teachers, and for all interested in the psychology of chfldhood." 

Jm many Qihrn" ttttong oommendaHoM, 



CHAP. 

IX. Association of Psychical Stated 

- Association— Imagination. 
X. Elaboration of Ideas— Judg- 
ment — Abstraction — Com- 
parison — Generalization — 
Keasoning— Errors and Allu- 
sions—Errors and Allusions 
Owing to Moral Causes. 

XI. Expression and Language. 
XII. .Esthetic Senses — Musical 
Sense — Sense of Material 
Beauty — Constructive In- 
stinct — Dramatic Instinct. 
XIII. Personalty— Reflection— Moral 
Sense. 
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Currie's Earlv Education. 

" The Principles and Practice of Early and Infant School 
Education. By James Currie, A. M., Prin. Church of 
Scotland Training CJollege, Eldinburgh. Author of 
" Common School Education," etc. With an introduction 
by Clarence E. Meleney, A. M., Supt. Schools, Paterson, 
N, J. Bound in blue cloth, gold, 16mo, 290 pp. Price, 
$1.25 ; totexuihers, $i oo ; by mail, 8 cents extra. 

WHY THIS BOOK IS VALUABLE, 

1. Pestalozzi ^ve New England its educational supremacy, 
llie Pestalozzian wave struck this country more than forty 

jrears ago, and produced a mighty shock. It set New Eng- 
land to thinking. Horace Mann became eloquent to help on 
the change, and went up and down Massachusetts, urging in 
earnest tones the change proposed by the Swiss educator. 
What gave New England its educational supremacy was its 
reception of Pestalozzi's doctrines. Page,'Phi]brick, Barnard 
were all his disciples. 

2. It is the work of one of the best expounders of Pes- 
talozzi. 

Forty years ago there was an upheaval in education. Pes- 
talozzi*s words were acting like yeast upon educatoi's ; thou- 
sands had been to visit his schools at Yverdun, and on their 
return to their own lands had reported the wonderful scenes 
they had witnessed. Rev. James Currie comprehended the 
movement, and sought to introduce it. Grasping the ideas of 
this great teacher, he spread them in Scotland ; but that 
country was not elastic and receptive. Still, Mr. Currie's 
presentation of them wrought a great change, and he is to be 
reckoned as the most powerful exponent of the new ideas in 
Scotland. Hence this book, which contains them, must be 
considered as a treasure by the educator. 

3. This volume is really a Manual of Principles of Teaching. 
It exhibits enough of the principles to make the teacher 

intelligent in her practice. Most manuals give details, but no 
foundation principles. The first part lays a psychological 
basis — ^the only one there is for the teacher ; and this is done 
in a simple and concise way. He declares emphatically that 
teaching cannot be learned empirically. That is, that one can- 
not watch a teacher and see how he does it, and tiien, imitat* 
ia^, daim tf> be a teacher. The principles must be laamef^ ^ 
i, Itiam Miuiual of Practico in Teaciiing. 
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Standard "Black ^oard Stencils. 

Aids to Illustration. 

The need of illustration In the work of the school-room is felt by every 
teacher; but lack of skill in drawing is a great obstacle. To overcome this 

we are manufacturing an entirely new line of 
blackboard stencils, by which hundreds of ob- 
jects may be put on the blackboard quickly 
and handsomely by any teacher hotvever inex- 
perienced in drawing. Indeed it can be done 
by almost any pupil. Our blackboard stencils 
beautify the «cnool-room and make it attrac- 
tive. They give good models for drawing and 
writing lessons. They assist the tencher in 
illustrating Oeography, ^Language^ Botanv, 
and History. No class-room is complete with- 
out these available aids. 

Our standard blackboard stencils are made 
of tough manilla paper of great strength, made 
specially for us, on which the design is traced. 
These stencils will enable tlie teacher to put 
a handsome illustration on the blackboard in 
Language Lessons, Geography, Physiology, 
History, Botany, etc., etc., and thus attract 
and hold the attention of the class. These 
stencils can be used any number of times. 
Five to ten minutes will give a perfect map, or 
a drawing of an elephant, children playing, etc. A large and perfect map of 
Europe, 24x30 inches, showing all the prominent rivers, lakes, mountains 
and large cities can be made in eight mmutes. Ela^di stencil can he used an 
indefinite number qftimes^ and only requires a little pulverized chalk for im- 
mediate use. 

WHY THE BEST. 

1. All onr designs are new and of a high grade of artistic merit. 

2. The animals, plants, children, birds, portraits, 
etc., etc., are put on paper 17x22 inches in size. The 
maps are usually 24x3(S inches in size. No other 
stencils on the market compete with them in size. 

8. The maps are from the recent surveys and 
are absolutely correct in outline. 

4. Each figure and map is plainly numbered and 
named to correspond with the catalogue. 

5. Many of these stencils are arranged in groups. 
Each group contains Ave (5) Stencils, packed in a 
strong envelope. This envelope gives us a secure 
way of sending the stencils by mail, and the buyer 
a neat receptacle to pack each away when through 
using. Sold in Singlb Numbers as well as in 
groups. 

TWO SAMPLES FOR TRIAL. 

A simple map of South America and a design 
suitable for a language or drawing lesson will be 
mailed post paid for 10 cents. We will also send a 
complete catalogus. 
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MAPS. 

These maps are made on special ma- 
nllla paper, slEe 24zS6 inches. Price, 10 
cts. each. Please order by number. 

501 Eastern Hemisphere. 

502 Western Hemisphere. 

508 Mercator'B Eastern Hemisphere. 

504 Mercator*s Western Hemisphere. 

505 North America. 

506 South America. 

507 Europe. 
506 Asia. 

509 Africa. 

510 Australia. 

511 British Isles. 

512 Mexico. 

513 Canada. 

514 West Indies. 

SEPARATE STATES AND TERRITO- 
RIES. 
48 maps, 24x96 inches. Price, 10 cents 
each, as follows : Please order by num- 

524 Alaska. 548 MissourL 

525 Alabama. 549 Minnesota. 

526 Arizona. 550 Montana. 

527 Arkansas. 561 N. Hamp. 

528 Califomta. 552 N. Jersey. 

529 Colorado. 553 N. Mexico. 
630 Conn. 554 New York. 
531 Dakota. 555 Nebraska. 
632 Delaware. 556 Nevada. 

533 Florida. 557 N. Carolina. 

534 Georgia. 658 Ohio. 

535 Idaho. 559 Oregon. 

536 Illinois. 560 Penn. 

537 Indiana. 561 K. Island. 

538 Ind. Ter. 562 S. Carolina. 

539 Iowa. 5*^ Teiiu. 

540 Kansas. 564 Texas. 

541 Kentucky. 56.5 Utah. 

542 Louisiana. 566 Vermont. 

543 Mainc^. 567 Virginia. 

544 Maryland. 568 Wash. Ter. 

545 Mass. 569 West Virginia. 

546 Michigan. 570 Wisconsin. 

547 Mississippi. 571 Wyoming. 

GROUPS OF STATES. 
Size 24x36 inches. Please order by 
number. 

Price, 10 cents each. 

515 Nbw England, comprising Me., 
K. H., Vt., Mass.. R. I., Ct. 

516 MiDDLS Atlantic— N. Y., N. J., 
Pa., Deh, Md., Va., and W. Va. 

517 Southern States (three groups). 
No. I.— N. C, 8. C, Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., 
La., and Tex. 

518 No. II.— W. Va., Va., N. C, S. C, 
Ga., Fla., Ala., and Miss. 

519 No. III.— Ark., La., Tex., and In- 
dian Ter. 

520 Central States (two groups). No. 
I.— Minn., Wis., Mich., la., HI., Ind., 
Ohio, Mo., and Ky. 

521 No. II.— Dak. Ter., Minn., Wis., 
Mich., Neb., la., IlL, Ind.. Ohio, Kan., 

JtTo., and Ky. 



522 Western States (two groupsX 
No. L— Wash. Ter.j^Idaho, Mon. Ter., 
Dak. Ter., Oregon, Wyoming Ter., Neb., 
CaL, Nev., Utah. CoL, Kan^ Arizona 
Ter., N. Mex., Ind. Ter., and Tex. 

5M No. n.— Wash. Ter., Idaho Ter., 
Mon. Ter.. Oregon, Wyoming Ter., Cal., 
Nev., Utah Ten, Col., Arizona Ter., New 
Mex. 

LARGE MAPS. 

These stencils make maps as large as 
the laraest wall maps. 

572 United States, 34x56 inches. Price, 
do cents. 

573 Mercator's Eastern and Western 
Hemisphere with Western Hemisphere 
repeated, 34x56. Price, 50 cents. 

HISTORIC A li MAPS. 

Please order by number. 

600 Mercator's Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres with the Western Hemis- 
phere repeated, showing all the routes 
of the early voyagers to America and 
around the world. Price, 50 cents. 

601 Large map of the t7. S. showing 
territorial growth. Price, 25 cents. 

FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 
Five maps, each 24x36 in. Price, 10 
cents each. Set, 50 cents. 

602 MapofVa.and Pa., showing Wash- 
ington's home, route taken in his Jour- 
ney to St. Pierre, Ft. Duquesne. 

603 Map of N. Y., showing all forts on 
the great lakes and Lake Champlain. 

604 Canada, showing all the principal 
places and Nova Scotia. 

605 Map showing British possessions 
before the War. 

606 Map showing British possessions 
after the War. 

WAR OF THE REVOLUTION. 
Five maps, each 24x36 in. Price, 50 
cents each. 50 cents a set. 

607 Boston and vicinity. N. Y. and 
vicinity. 

608 Phila., Trenton, Valley Forge, 
Monmouth. 

609 Bui«oyne's Invasion. 

610 Yorktown and Southern Battle 
Fields. 

611 Map showing Territory of U. S. at 
close of the War. 

WAR OF 1812. 
Three maps, size 24x86 in. each. Price, 
10 cents eacn. 

612 Great Lakes and vicinity, showing 
battle fields. 

613 Washington and vicinity. 

614 New Orleans. 

CIVIL WAR. 
Size, 24x86 in ^ice, 10 cents each. 
11.00 a set. 

615 U. S.. showing territory seceded. 

616 Washington and vicinity. 

617 Richmond and vicinity. 

618 Charleston Harbor. 

619 Miss. River, New Orleans, eta 
62U (Gettysburg Campaign. 
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621 Sherman's March. 

fij2 Battle Fields of Ky. and Tenn. 

623 Battle Field of Ya. 

624 Petersburg and Appotoihax. 

MISCEL.L.ANEOUS. 

Size, 17x22 Inches. Price, singly, 5 
cents each. In groups with one extra 
design, 25 cents. 

Group One-CHILDREN. 

X In a Swing. 4 Kiie Flying. 

2 Jumping Rope. 5 Skating. 

3 Leap Frog. 

Group Two— CHILDREN. 

6 Feeding Doves. 9 On a Toboggan. 

7 RollingtheHoop.lO Where am I ? 

8 Blowing Soap 

Bubbles. 
Group Three— CHILDREN. 

11 Two Lillfes. 14 Fast Friends. 

12 Training Pussy. 15 Dance, Little 

13 What Do I Care. Baby. 

Group Four— CHILDREN. 

16 Oh, How High ! 18 " My Pony Loves 

17 Naughty Tab Sugar." 

and Dash. 19 Can I Get Them? 

20 Mud Pies. 
Group Five— CHILDREN. 

21 Saved From 2S Learning to 

Drowning. Read. 

22 St. Bernard Dog 24 Who Broke the 

and Boy. Window ? 

25 The Milkmaid. 
Group Six-CHILDREN. 

26 Wide Awake. 29 The Pet Squirrel. 

27 Fast Asleep. 30 Learning to 

28 Have You Been Walk. 

Bathing ? 
Group Seven— ON THE SEA-SHORE. 

31 Star Fish. 34 Jelly Fish. 

32 Hermit Crab. 35 Red Coral. 

33 Lobster. 

Group Eight— PRESIDENTS. 

36 Washington. 39 Lincoln. 

37 Jefferson. 40 Grant. 

38 Jackson. 

Group Nine— POETS. 

41 Whittier. 44 Bryant. 

42 Longfellow. 45 Tennyson. 

43 Emerson. 

Group Ten-DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

46 Cow and Calf. 49 Camel. 

47 Horse and Colt. 50 Reindeer. 

48 Elephant and 

Baby, 
'"-oup Eleven-DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 
M ' 'g. 54 Pig. 

52 Cat. 55 Goat. 

53 Sheep. 

Group Twelve— SMALL ANIMALS. 

56 Rabbit. 59 Mouse. 

57 Bat. 60 Lynx. 

58 Rat. 

Group Thirteen— LARGE WILD ANI- 
MALS. 
>t Polar Bear. 64 Rhinoceros. 

b2 Lion. 66 Hippopotamus. 

63 Lioness. 



Group Fourteen— ANIMALS. 

66 Wolf. 69 Kangaroo. 

67 Fox. 70 Donkey. 

68 Hyena. 

Group Fifteen— FLOWERS. 

71 Wild Rose. 74 Laurel Spray. 

72 Calla Lily. 75 Pear Blossom. 

73 Solomon^s SeaL 

Group Sixteen— FLOWERS. 

76 Wood Violet. 79 Morning Glories. 

77 Pond Lilies. 80 Fuchsias. 

78 Roses. . 

Group Seventeen— BIRDS. 

81 Quails. 84 Stork. 

82 woodcocks. 85 Swan. 

83 Eagle Flying. 

Group Eighteen— OLD AND YOUNG. 

86 Hen and Chick- 88 Duck and Duck- 

ens, lings. 

87 Goose and Gos- 89 Owl and Owlets. 

lings. 90 Bird and Young. 

Group Nineteen— BUILDINGS. 

91 Light-house. 94 Bird House. 

92 Castle. 95 Fort. 

93 Wind Mill. 

Group Twenty-PATRIOTIC LIST. 

96 The American 99 The American 

Flag. Eagle. 

97 Liberty Bell. 100 Goddess of Lib- 

98 U. S. Coat of erty. 

Arms. 

BORDERS. 

101 Spiral Curves. 

102 Gfreek Fret. 

103 Triangular Combinations. 

104 Greek Fret. 

105 Greek Pattern AnthimlOB- 

106 Egyptian Lotos. 

107 Ivy Leaf. 

108 Dog Wood. 

109 Holly Leaf and Berries. 

110 Holly Leaf and Berries. 

ROLLS OF HONOR. 

111 Script Letters, plain. 

112 Script Letters, fancy. 

113 Old English Letters. 

114 German Text. 

115 American Eagle on Shield. 

116 Excelsior. 

WRITING CHARTS. 

117 Capitals and Small Letters. 

The letters are nearly 6 in. high. Size 
of Stencils 9x36 in. The set contains 11 
charts. Price, 50 cents a set. 

PHYSIOLOGY CHARTS. 
Six charts, size 24x36 in. each. Prlce^ 
10 cents each. Set 50 cents. 

118 Bones. 121 Lungs. 

119 SkulL 128 Liver. 

120 Heart. 124 Intestines. 

NATURAL HISTORY CHARTS. 

Price each, 10 cents, except No. I8& 
Size 24x36 inches. 8 nos. 



Size 24x36 inches. 8 nos. 
And many others. Full catalogue on applioation. 
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Song • 



Compaed by Amos M. Eellooo, editor of the SCBOco. Jocb- 
HAi.. Elegant greeo and gold paper cover, 84 [tp. Pi^oe, 
IS cents each ; to teachers, 12 cents ; by mail, 2 cents 
extra. 10th thoosand. Special tejfne to acAoob for 2B 
copUa and over. 
This is 
most valua- i 
ble collec- 
tion of mu- 
sic for aU J 
schools and '; 




1. Host of i 

lectedbytho '" 
teachers ns I 
favorites in 
the schools. 
They are the 
ones the pn- 
pils love to 
sing. 

S. All the pieces " have a rmg to them " they are easily 
learned, and wUl not be forgotten 

8. The themes and words are appropriate for young people. 
In these respects the work vtiil be found to possess unusual 
merit. Natare, the Flowers, the Seasons, the Home, our 
Duties, our Creator, are entuned with beautiful music. 

4. Great ideas may find an entrance into the mind through 
music. Aspirations for the ^ocd, the beautiful, ani*. ihe true 
are presented here in a musical form. 

5. Many of the words have been written especially for iiio 
book. One piece, " The Voice Within Us," p. 67, is worth the 
price of the book, 

8. The titles here given show the teacher what we mean ! 

Ask tho Cblliiron. Deaulj- Evorrwlicre, Be In Time, Cteerfulnew, 
ClirlBtniBa BeJIg, Dayg of dunimer (JIaty, The UearesCSpuI, Breulns 
Song, Gintle WocdB, QolnKtoi^chool, Hoidupthe KlalitHttnd, I Lovb 
the yerrj. Merry Sutuhlop. Kind Tfcd?, Over la Ihe Meadow! " 

- - — 1 a„... v„ Germ" of the Bettutlftjl, TlmB to Wall . 

'g Uiu, Tribute ID WMttlt>r,eto..etO. 
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